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PROCEEDINGS 

Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Michigan Gas Association 



Wednesday morning, September 17, 1913 



The Twenty-second nnnual Meeting- of the Michigan Gas 
Association, held at Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, Michigan, 
September 17, 18 and 19, 1913, was called to order Wednesday 
morning at ten thirty a. m. by the President, Warren S. Blauvelt. 

The President: As the members are being registered it 
will be unnecessary to have a roll call. The next on the order 
of business is the reading of the minutes. As you all have 
printed copies of the Proceedings of the last meeting, we will 
dispense with the reading of the minutes also unless there is 
some objection. 

The President: The next on the order of business 
is the report of the Executive Committee. The Secretary will 
read the report. 

Secretary Chamberlain then read the report of the Executive 
Committee as follows : 

REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee was held in Detroit 
November 2, 1912, with all members present] — Messrs. Blauvelt, 
Douglas, Blowers and Chamberlain. Plans for this annual meet- 
ing were discussed and an Entertainment Committee appointed, 
consisting of Alonzo P. Ewing, Chairman, A. L. Wilkinson, 
WL S. Guitteau and Harry D. Schall, who are responsible for an 
excellent program. 
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New Members. 
We sutoiit with pleasure the following names for nieniber- 
ship and reoonmiend your favorable action thereon : 

For Active Menibership : 

A. Alien, Supt Station B, Detroit City Gas Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

E. C. Campbell, Mianager, Benton Harbor & St Jos. Gas & 
Fuel Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Lee Chamberlain, Industrial Salesman, Detroit City Gas 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Johnson Collins, Supt. Station A, Detroit City Gas Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

W. G. Collins, Asst. Manager, Mlarshall Gas Co., Marshall, 
Mch. 

H. F. Donahue, Supt. Cadillac Gas Company, Cadillac, MSch. 
E. L. Dooling, Mutual Gas Company, St. Johns, Mich. 
I. W. Durfee, 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
C. D. Dyer, Jr., Semet-Solvay Company, Detroit, Mich. 
R. E. Eddy, Accountant, Kalamazoo Gas Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

T. R. Elcock, Adv. Manager, United Gas Improvement Co., 
Broad & Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chas. R. Remington, Chemist, Wiashtenaw Gas Company, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Jno. C. Hicks, Mutual Gas Company, St. Johns, Mich. 
E. F. Hutchins, Supt. Distr., Flint Gas Company, Flint, 
Mich. 

Wbi. H. Kratzen, Salesman, Detroit City Gas Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Walter J. McMillen, New Business Mgr., Bay Qty Gas 
Company, Bay City, Mich. 

Jno. H. Peterson, New Business Manager, Menominee and 
Marinette Light & Traction Co., Menominee, Mich. 
E. G. Pratt, Manager & Cons. Eng., 627 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, 111. 

Fred A Richards, Supt. Flint Gas Company, Flint, Mich. 
R. B. Rowley, Semet-Solvay Co., 461 Artillery Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 
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E. W. Shaw, Secretary, Kalamazoo Gas Company, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

J. E. Spindle, Chemist, Grand Rapids Gas Light Company, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

H. C. Sterling, Mianager, Three Rivers Gas Company, Three 

Rivers, Mich. 

Hiarry W» White, New Business Mianager, Kalamazoo Gas 

Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

R. Wiseman, Hillsdale Gas Company, Hillsdale, Mich. 

For Associate Membership: 

Jos. J. Beeman, Salesman & Engineer, Industrial Furnace 
Co., 671-673 Atwater St., E. Detroit. 

F. V. Coolahan, Salesman, Lindsey Light Company, 161 

E. Indiana St. 

James DeWolfe, D. S. Agent, Pittsburgh Coal Co., 1124 

Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

W. R. Flattery, Salesman, Humphrey Company, Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 

F. S. Fugate, Illuminating Eng., General Gas Light Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Wm. W. Hackney, Western Gas Construction Co., Fort 

Wiayne, Ind. 

F. N. Hanuerstrom, Welsbach Co., Gloucester, N. J. 

H. H. Hfegeman, Salesman, The Kelly & Jones Co., 155 

North Clark St., Chicago, 111. 

John Jennings, Salesman, Welsbach Company, Chicago, 111. 

Fenton P. Kelsey, Editor, Gas Record, Monadnock Block, 

Chicago, 111. 

Lee B. Mettler, Western Sales Mianager, Pittsburg Water 

Heater Co., 1105 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

Herbert Senger, Salesman, Consolidated Gas Purification & 

Chemical Co., loi Park Ave., N. Y. City. 

Chas. S. Smith, Salesman, Ringen Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

We also recommiend that the following resignations be ac- 
cepted : 

N. L. Abrahams, 86 Spring St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Howard Bixby, Red Wing Gas & Efcc Co., Red Wing, 
Minn. 

Thos. E. Bullion, Humphrey Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
B. M. Ferguson, Asst. Chemist, Detroit City Gas Company. 
Jas. L. Geddes, Mgr., Kelly Miotor Truck Co., Springfield, O. 
Alfred Grove, Salesman, Kelly & Jones Co., Chicago, 111. 
H. F. Hicks, Ruud Mfg. Co., Detroit, M!ich. 
W. W. Johnson, Niles Gas Co., Niles, Mich. 
J. Albion Johnson, Humphrey Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
J. N. McCallum, 822 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
E. V. Morgan, Gen'l Mgr., The Purimachos Works, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

W. M. Moran, Adrian Gas Co., Adrian, Mich. 
Arthur Murray, Kelly Motor Truck Co., Springfield, O. 
Joseph A\ Sloan, 

Don P. Snooks, Salesman, General Gas Light Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

O. H. Sugden, Salesman, Purimachos WioAs, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chas. E. Swanson, Grand Rapids Gas Light Company. 
John G. Taylor, Rathbone-Sard & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Spencer S. Weart, Gen'l Manager, Sun Vapor & Gas St. 
Lt. Co., Canton, O. 
N. A. Young, Mgr., Jas. Gardner Jr. Co., Boliver, Pa 

We further recommiend dropping from our membership roll 
the following for non-payment of dues: 

Wm. F. Doelker, Manager, N. B. D. Mt. Qemens Gas Co., 

Mt. Clemens, Mjch. 

John Doorenbos, Qinton & Banks Sts., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

W. M. Nelson, 328 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

A. C. Runyan, So. Haven Gas Co., So. Haven, Mich. 

S. VanOstrend, Sec'y, Light, Fuel & Power Co., So. Haven, 

Mich. 

John L. Wtest, Houghton Co. Gas & Coke Co., Hancock, 

Mich. 
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On motion of Mr. Ewing, duly seconded, the Executive 
Committee's report was accepted and the Secretary was in- 
structed to cast a ballot of the Association admitting the appli- 
cants to membership. These new members were asked to rise 
so that the Association might know just who they were at sight. 

The President: We will next listen to the report of the 
Secretary and Treasurer: 

MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Secretary & Treasurer's Report 1912 Boat Trip. 

September 2, 1913 

RECEIPTS 

Received Cash 120 Tickets at $25.00 $3,000.00 

17 Tickets at 35.00 595-00 

2 Parlor Tickets 85.00 

Special Tickets 100.00 

Total Receipts $3,780.00 $3,780.00 

DISBURSEMiENTS 

Paid Richelieu & Ontario Nav. Co. & 

Niagara Gorge line $2,513.75 

Stenographer and clerk's expense 20.38 

Printing & Special Advertising 42.00 

Refund i Ticket paid twice (Welsbach Co.) 25.00 

Expense Total $2,601.13 

Profit on Boat Trip turned into Association 

General Fund $1,178.87 

Total Disbursements $3,780.00 $3,780.00 

Glenn R. Chamberlain, 

Secretary & Treasurer. 
I certify the above to be correct and a true extract from' the 
books. 

G. C. Shaw, Accountant. 
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MICHIGAN GAS ASSOaATION 
Secretary & Treasurer's Report, Sept. 2, 1913. 

Cash on hand as per Treasurer's Report September 

2, 1912 $1,617.83 

RECEIPTS 

Cash Receipts, Fellowship Fund $1,080.00 

Dues 191 1 $ 6.00 

1912 90.60 

1913 631.00 

$727.60 727.60 

Profit on 1912 Boat Trip . . 1,178.87 

Sale of Proceedings 2.00 

Miscellaneous i7-5o 

Total Receipts $3,005.97 $3,005.97 

$4,623.80 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Subscriptions to Univ. of Michigan — Gas 

Fellowship $1,100.00 

Printing Proceedings 19 12 Meeting 348.00 

Reporting 1912 Meeting 7540 

Salary, Secretary & Treasurer 300.00 

Auditing Books 5.00 

Printing Stationery and circular letters, etc. 27.50 
Postage, Telegrams and Miscellaneous 5^.37 

Total Disbursements $1,908.27 $1,908.27 

Cash on Hand, Certificates of Deposit $1,500.00 

In Bank 1,215.53 

$2,715.53 $2,715.53 

Total Accounted for $4,623.80 

Glenn R. Chamberlain, 

Secretary & Treasurer. 
I certify the above to be correct and a true extract from 

the books. G. C. Shaw, Accountant. 
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The President : You have heard the report of the Treas- 
urer, and your applause indicates that the members of the Mich- 
igan Gas Association believe that our Treasurer missed his call- 
ing when he engaged in the gas business— 4ie should have run 
a steamboat excursion business. 

On motion of Mr. Steinwedell the report was adopted. 

The President : The next on the order of business is the 
appointment of a committee on nominations for officers for the 
next year. I will appoint as such a committee Mr. D. H. Frazer, 
Battle Creek, Chairman; Mt. Carroll Collins, of Marshall and 
Mr. William Hellen of Kalamazoo. 

I notice that there is also to be appointed a Committee on 
Resolutions and I would like to appoint Mr. Irvin Butterworth 
and Col. E. G. Pratt as a committee on resolutions. 

The next matter is the appointment of a committee on time 
and place of next mieeting. I will appoint W. E. Steinwedell of 
Qeveland, Chairman, with Henry Schutt of Buffalo and Chas. 
Wright of Grand Haven. 

Mir. Batten reported that he would present the report of the 
committee on Gas Fellowship on Thursday morning, just before 
Mr. Casson's talk. 

The President: I should like to say just a few words 
with regard to Mr. Casson's address. His address is going to 
start on time tomorrow. His time is somewhat limited, and we 
propose to devote that entire session to his address. Doubtless 
many of you know somehing of Mt. Casson's writing and of his 
work. . He is unquestionably a live wire and anybody who 
misses any of his remarks will regret it. To read what he has 
to say is a good thing, but you don't get it as you do when his 
personality is present in the meeting. Now, we want to have 
this room full, and we will be very glad to have you bring any 
of your friends who will be interested in a real live talk in 
putting gas over. 
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Mr. Henry W\ Douglas, vice-president, then took the chair 
while Mr. Blauvelt read his Presidential Address: 

President Blauvelt: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
Michigan Gas Association: Not being connected with a public 
service corporation and having had no such connection for a mat- 
ter of about e'^hteen years, I felt myself in a peculiarly fit con- 
dition to discuss the public relations of a public service corpora- 
tion. Perhaps the fact that I am detached from that work 
directly may make me more ignorant of the real relations than 
I otherwise would be. On the other hand, perhaps it enables 
mie to see some things a little bit clearer than I might see them 
if I had the point of view of the men who have the serious prob- 
lems which confront most of the members of this association. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION, 1913. 



Warren S. Blauvelt. 



The objects of the Michigan Gas Association are, first: "the 
promotion of knowledge in all matters relating to the gas indus- 
try"; second: "the establishment and maintenance of a 
spirit of fraternity between members, by social intercourse and 
by free exchange of information and ideas"; and third: "the 
establishment of more cordial and friendly relations between the 
manufacturers of gas and their patrons, based upon mutuality of 
interest." 

In the promotion of knowledge, this Association has a record 
of which it may well be proud. The research work done at Mich- 
igan University under the auspices of this Association, has con- 
tributed not a little to the sum total of human knowledge in its 
particular field. The various papers presented at the twenty-one 
annual meetings have been of great educational value. 

All who have had the privilege of attending regularly our 
annual meetings, will agree that they have been cwnpletely suc- 
cessful in promoting the spirit of fraternity among our members. 
Our recollections of past meetings are always pleasant, and we 
look forward to future meetings with high hopes which are never 
disappointed. Wfe return to our various fields of labor with re- 
newed ability to cope with our varied problems, and inspired with 
a high sense of our responsibilities, not only to the owners of the 
properties by whom we are employed, but also to the communities 
which we serve. 

As the years go by, it is noticeable that the ethical standards 
for the conduct of our business are c(Mistantly being advanced; 
we feel more keenly our duty toward our customters, and we 
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strive more earnestly to improve the quality and reduce the cx)st 
of our service. The Michigan Gas Association has, I believe, 
been a considerable factor in this advance. Unquestionably, we 
have succeeded to some extent in promoting friendly relations be- 
tween manufacturers of gas and their patrcxis, but there still re^ 
mains much to be done before we can realize any where near the 
ideal relations which should exist between purveyors and actual or 
prospective consumers of gas. It is, I believe, in this direction, 
the promotion of cordial relations between our companies and 
the communities which they serve, that the greatest possibilities 
exist for increasing the value of this organization, not only to the 
individual members and to the corporations represented, but also 
in a very real sense, to the ccMnmunities which we serve. 

The basis of trade is mutual advantage; the only possi- 
bility for cordial relations between the two parties engaging in 
trade is that each shall feel that he is having his desires gratified 
with less expenditure of effort, of goods which represent effort, 
or of money which measures the value of goods and of labor, than 
he could secure in any other way. In the gas business there are 
four groups of traders, each of which should be convinced that it 
is securing the maximum satisfaction possible in exchange for 
whatever it gives to the other group or groups with which it 
has dealings. 

These groups are : First, the general public, which wishes to 
have available for use at all times, gas of uniform and high quality, 
delivered at approximately a uniform pressure at the lowest 
possible price. Second, the investors, who wish to secure the 
largest possible returns consistent with safety, from the use of 
their money in the construction of the plant. Third, the great 
mass of employes, who wish to secure the highest possible wages, 
to woric under the best possible conditions and to be given oppor- 
tunities for advancement whenever possible. Fourth, the busi- 
ness organizers, managers and engineers, whose functions are to 
see opportunities for the establishment of gas works, secure the 
necessary capital for their construction, direct the designing and 
constructing of the plant, outline general business policies, or- 
ganize and direct the employes. In general, the ideal confront- 
ing the members of this group is to so organize and conduct the 
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business as to keep customers satisfied with the quality of the 
services they receive at the price charged ; to make the investors 
feel satisfied with the returns received from, and with the se- 
curity of, their investment ; and to keep the employes so well sat- 
isfied with their wages, the conditions under which they work, 
and the opportunities for advancement, that they are willing at 
all times to put forth their best efforts to do their work in har- 
mony with the policies of the company. The rewards which this 
group desires are, first, an income in salary or share in profits, or 
in a combination of the two, sufficient to attract to the gas industry 
men of the exceptional type necessary to perform even with mod- 
erate success the functions outlined ; second, and with the greatest 
men in this group, of far higher importance than financial re- 
turns, the opportunity to develop their personalities in the per- 
formance of great and exceptional services to each of the other 
groups directly, and indirectly to the world at large. 

At first glance the interests of these various groups appear 
to conflict ; can they be harmonized, and if so, how ? These are 
the questions which confront the members of the fourth group 
mentioned — the business organizers, managers, engineers, etc. : 
As the membership of our Association is largely made 
up from this group, we have a particular interest in considering 
these questions. Our success in our chosen field depends largely 
on the extent to which we are able to harmonize these apparently 
conflicting interests. 

Lack of harmony is generally traceable to ignorance ; where 
honest people disagree as to facts, the cause of the difference of 
opinion is invariably the lack of definite knowledge. Where 
ignorance prevails, differences of opinion naturally follow ; when 
knowledge supplants ignorance in any realm, harmony of opinion 
results. Men no longer dispute about the general form of the 
earth; physicians agree that yellow fever is transmitted by the 
mosquito. Are there facts now known or discoverable, the gen- 
eral knowledge of which would produce that desired harmony be- 
tween the seller and the consumer of gas which is one of the 
avowed objects of this Association? 

With regard to certain relations between the various inter- 
ested groups, there can be no difference of opinion among well 
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informed people. Capitalists will not voluntarily advance the 
money necessary to build, extend, or improve a gas works, unless 
convinced that they will secure greater satisfaction measured by 
returns from, and safety of, such an investment, than they can 
secure from the use of their money in any other undertaking of 
which they have knowledge. This fact, then, gives us a rule by 
which we may determine the rate of interest or dividends which 
must be paid the investor to secure his co-operation in the enter- 
prise; the rate must be sufficient to attract capital whenever the 
necessity for the same arises; from another point of view, the 
rate should be so attractive that any investor could under ordi- 
nary conditions, sell his interest in the business for what it cost 
him. If the returns to investors are less than the amount neces- 
sary to secure these results, additional capital for necessary im- 
provements and extensions will not be obtainable, and the service 
will suffer, thus producing dissatisfaction among customers. 

Rates of wages, and working conditions generally should be 
such as to make the mass of employes feel that they are doing 
better, all things considered, than they could elsewhere. If there 
is any difficulty in securing employes having proper qualifications, 
or in retaining in the service employes who have demonstrated 
their fitness for the work, there is something wrong with their 
treatment which should be corrected promptly, or the efficiency 
of the organization will deteriorate; unsatisfactory service, the 
inevitable consequence of an inefficient organization, will de- 
velop dissatisfied customers; and instead of the desired cordial 
relations between buyer and seller, antagonism and distrust 
that may continue for years will be engendered. But labor in- 
efficiency will not only injure the quality of the service; it will 
also multiply the cost thereof. Owner and customer therefore 
have a mutual interest in seeing that emiployes are so treated 
as to secure their most effilcient service. 

The quality of service and the cost thereof in the final anal- 
ysis are directly traceable to the efficiency of our fourth group — 
the managers, the directors, the engineers, of the enterprise. 
To supply the public demand for efficient service the capitalists 
seeking opportunities for investntent and the men willing to 
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work must have effective leadership. To secure such leader- 
ship, the rewards for success in the gas industry must be com- 
mensurate with the rewards in other lines of activity. But the 
rewards should be dependent upon the success of the enter- 
prise, and this success should be determined not only by the 
regularity with which interest is paid on the bonds, but also by 
the satisfaction expressed by patrons. 

If these statements of the relations of the various groups of 
people interested in the conduct of the gas business are cor- 
rect, the fundamental mutuality of interests is evident. Any 
lack of harmonious relations between a gas company and its 
patrons then, must be due to bad management, to a lack of 
knowledge of facts, or to the introduction into the problem of 
certain factors which interfere with the normal reactions which 
would take place between the four groups directly interested. 

Among such disturbing factors may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: inequitable rates, long term franchises, and unjust 
taxes. Inequitable rates have been discussed so frequently, and 
the subject is so well understood by those interested as to make 
unnecessary any extended remiarks at this time. Equitable 
rates are possible only when each consumer pays as nearly as 
may be determined the full cost of the service he receives and 
no more. (Full cost of course includes proper returns for the 
capital invested and an adequate reward for good management.) 
To secure equitable rates the customers' bill must include 
three items: a "consumer's" charge, to be the same for all cus- 
tomers, sufficient to cover the cost of carrying the account, a 
"readiness to serve" charge based on the maximium rate of con- 
sumption, the cost of the investment (i. e., interest, depreciation 
and maintenance) required to meet this maximum demand, and 
the load factor of the individual consumer in its relation to 
both the daily and yearly load factors of the combined con- 
sumers; and a charge for the actual quantity of gas consumed. 
With such a system* of equitable rates, discrimination between 
patrons would be eliminated and the sales of gas would be 
greatly stimulated; increased sales would decrease the cost and 
make possible a reduction not only in the price of gas but also 
probably, a reduction in the readiness to serve charge. 
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Franchises covering a term of years have in the past been 
necessary in order to secure a market for the sale of bonds. If 
the security of both principal and interest vnere assured by 
some governmental action, other than a long term franchise, 
the necessity for the franchise would disappear. The main ob- 
jection to a long term franchise is that although it may be ab- 
solutely fair to both parties when agreed upon, it is impossible 
to cover future contingencies; hence it is likely to work in- 
justice to one or both parties in a few years, and interfere with 
the normal evolution of the business. Thus the very instrument 
which was relied up(»i to insure good service may become a 
potent factor in retarding or preventing improvements in the 
service. To secure efficiency there must be freedcnn to make 
changes in methods, standards and rates to meet changing con- 
ditions. 

Unjust taxes are a serious handicap to good service at a 
low cost. When one considers seriously the question of taxation, 
the injustice and absurdity of collecting any taxes from prop- 
erty employed to serve the public at once becomes apparent. 
The presence of gas mains in a street enhances the value of 
the land on that street; to tax the gas mains is practically to 
take from the gas company a part of the value which it has 
produced and give it to the owners of the land benefited. The 
gas company in turn mhist add the amount of taxes to the price 
of gas, and the ultimate consumer thus pays in his gas bill 
taxes for which he receives no benefit. The increased cost of 
gas due to unjust taxes limits its economic field of use. Abolish 
such taxes and gas consumption will increase, the cost of manu- 
facture and distribution will decrease, thus making possible a 
still further reduction in price, and consumers will be doubly 
pleased. 

If these statements of the ultimate effects of inequitable 
rates, long term franchises and unjust taxes are correct, it fol- 
lows that even with the most efficient management and a gen- 
ral knowledge of the facts regarding the gas industry, the de- 
sired cordial relations bjetween gas nuanufacturers and their 
patrons cannot be fully realized until these disturbing factors 
are eliminated. 
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While it may be true that corporations have no souls, it is 
certainly true that they have characters. The character of a 
corporation, like the character of an individual, is the resultant 
of innate tendencies acted upon by environment. In the for- 
mation of the character of individuals, unquestionably environ- 
ment is the stronger of these two factors. As with individuals 
so with corporations; if by law or custom, efficiency or service 
at a low price to the consumer be made unprofitable and 
inefficient service at a high price be highly rewarded, no matter 
how good the intentions of the corporation managers, the cor- 
poration will develop, through no fault of its own, such a char- 
acter as will make it distinctly unpopular. 

Up to the present time the efforts of this Association have 
been expended mainly in the attempt to advance the gas indus- 
try by the improvement of methods of manufacture, distribu- 
tion, consumption and sale, or in other words by adaptation to 
existing environment. 

Has not the time arrived when we should devote serious 
efforts to improve the environment of the industry, by elimi- 
nating therefrom all factors which tend to prevent the realiza- 
tion of the fundamental mutuality of interests between gas 
manufacturers and their patrons? Would it not be a wise step 
for this Association to appoint a committee to thoroughly in- 
vestigate this question and report at the next meeting? Action 
by this organization based on definite knowledge, the result of 
such careful investigation as suggested, might prove of great 
value to the gas industry and to the public for whose service 
the industry exists. 



The Chairman : Gentlemen, we have heard the most ex- 
cellent address by our President. I believe it is customary to 
refer this to a committee, and we will appoint on that committee 
as Chairman, V. F. Dewey, with R. Shacklette and Homer Eaton. 
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EDUCATING THE PUBLIC. 



Ernest F. Lloyd. 



Educating the Public — I have wondered whether it would 
have been possible for your President to have selected in any 
other three words a more comprehensive title, and also whether 
he really assumes that I may be able to do adequate justice to 
such a title and in the space of fifteen minutes. 

Educating the Public — The watchword, nay the shibboleth, 
one might say the fetish of the twentieth century ; none the less 
the sound basis of all hope for the future welfare of mankind. 

How long ago its education began is lost in the mists of 
the past ; how long it shall continue in the future shall be limited 
only by the life of the world. Sometimes it goes forward in 
rushes, sometimes haltingly, sometin^es it seems to stagger back. 
Sometimies it appears to settle down in content, only to burst 
forth and ruthlessly tear down its habitation, always to build 
again, reusing the eternal cornerstone of its foundations, recon- 
structing, rearranging, finding and moulding new materials to 
its use, always dissatisfied with that which it has wrought, ere 
it is completed. 

It was a great step in Educating the Public when King John 
signed the Magna Charta, and those who demanded that con- 
cession from Vested Interests were the Revolutionaries — ^the 
Progressives — the Socialists of their day. What half taught, 
dangerous agitators they must have been, those sturdy, barbaric 
old nobles that banded together, todk their lives literally in their 
hands, and forced themselves and their demands upon the Court 
at Runnimede. And a certain Tea Party famed of story, partici- 
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pated in, doubtiess, by some of the descendants of those vile Pro- 
gressives of King John's time, ushered in a new era and "the 
shot that was heard around the world" heralded a totally differ- 
ent conception of life and humian relationships than had ever 
before been promulgated as a possible working basis of civiliza- 
tion. 

That there was a time when education was otherwise re- 
garded than it is to-day, we may find in the evidence of many 
old sayings — "What you don't know won't hurt you," a fallacy 
that required the horrors of the French Terror to break its hold ; 
and "A little knowledge is a dangerous thing," which perhaps 
has some application in our own day. 

Educating the Public — shall we for our purpose look at it 
from the point of view of the pedagogue, who would equip our 
youth with knowledge of the means for the most expeditious, 
economical and efficient use of his mental faculties; or shall we 
regard it from the standpoint of the theologian who would largely 
have us believe through faith that that which has been said is so ; 
or shall we only consider it as does that Adcrafter who would 
impress upon us that without gas there is but darkness, and that 
his enemy the electrician is a heretic who should be electrocuted 
on one of his own unsightly poles? 

Now I am neither a schoolmaster, a theologian, nor an 
Adcrafter, so that I shall occupy your attention from a stand- 
point that, perhaps a little in anticipation, I might call "The 
Spirit of To-day." 

That Spirit, as I conceive it, accepts all that is proven and 
rejects nothing that is not proven ; realizes that all our relation- 
ships are of human conception, our inspirations from a source 
whence we know not, yet ever and always higher and beyond 
the power of our execution. So it would spread the mantle of 
charity over our shortcomings and diligently work upon the 
foundations for a better posterity and perhaps in so doing accom- 
plish some advancement of its own time. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to enquire who are the 
Public, and what is an Education. The Public to you are all 
those, no doubt, on the outside of your counters, and possibly 
your perfectly educated Public would be that which would all 
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pay its bills promptly, never complain of the service, accept the 
ruling price as a gift of the gods, and talk not of ntunicipal owner- 
ship. Then would there be contentment and "Contentment is 
great gain" says the old proverb ; but I say to you in the Spirit 
of To-day that "Contentment is great loss." For only in travail 
of spirit are we spurred to seek, and only in the fire of trial may 
we find, the Light of Righteousness. 

But if the Public to you are those on the outside of your 
counters, then must you also be the Public on the outside of 
other counters, and so we might apply the saying about the ability 
to perceive the mote in another's eye without being hampered by 
the beam in our own. And well might every business concern— « 
Public, Private or Individual, carve deep over its doorway and 
seek in its daily dealings to realize the beauty of that divinely 
inspired prayer : 

"O wad the gods the giftie gie us 
Tae see oursels as ithers see us, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us. 
An' foolish notion." 

Every generation, and perhaps this one in particular, is prone 
to think that not only is it a greater and a better than any that 
have preceded, but to contemplate in retrospect the benighted 
folks of old; forgetting that we are borrowers, every moment 
borrowers, over head and ears in debt to even the forgotten, to 
even the unknowable past. And that likewise we owe obligations 
tha;t we shall never fully discharge, to the unknowable future. 
Remember you that even the simple right to freely walk on the 
public street, to even meet as we meet here, accepted by every 
man as a ntatter of course, was won at countless cost of blood 
and pain and suffering, and so it is through almost all and 
every one of the innumerable privileges of which we think as 
nothing, and yet all of which shall through us affect the welfare 
of Posterity. As we owe the past, so must we earn the obligation 
of the future. 

Thus we have many angles to Educating the Public — ^and I 
will take your attention to lay before you a thought that I believe 
the future holds as a working reality, and that might well be to 
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us of this timie as the Star over Bethlehem in the Work of 
the Day. 

The printing press has been growing apace ; the State is com- 
ing to recognize that it has a paramount interest in the child 
superior even to that of the parents, and that every human being 
is either an asset or a liability to the community— either is worth 
something more than his cost or costs something more than his 
worth. The world is growing smaller in the sense of the an- 
nihilation of distance, and men are coming closer together in 
that the afifetirs of one are becoming more and more the affairs 
of all. 

If you will go into the auditorium of one of our great insti- 
tutions in this city, you will see over the platform: "No man 
liveth unto himself alone," and the world is subconsciously ampli- 
fying into that beautiful thought a broader and a better meaning, 
until some day may we not hope to likewise see over the door- 
ways of our great Public Institutions — 

"NO MAN WORKETH UNTO HIMSELF ALONE." 

For centuries the business of men was religion, and in its 
pursuit were practiced more horrible, unspeakable cruelties than 
may ever again be. That conception of life has ebbed and now 
I see the rising flood of a new tide that shall make the Business 
of the World its Religion, and mark its pursuit with peace and 
mutual interest and help. 

We have been taught for perhaps untold time before it was 
established in the Mosaic law, that we should set aside one day 
out of seven for the contemplation of higher things, and that 
very old idea has not been uprooted these two thousand years, 
despite the confounding question "Was man made for the Sab- 
bath,, or was the Sabbath made for man ?" Yet we are growing, 
slowly it is true and painfully, as all human things grow, from 
the belief that we should think and act in a certain way on one 
day and might think and act in a different way on the other six, 
to the belief that that which we should not do on one day we 
should not do on any other, and that that which we should not 
do for ourselves we should not do for a corporation, else thai 
corporation will have no soul. 
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And it was said likewise in those days, those days that h(dd 
us debtor to remind us of our obligation to Posterity — ^"Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see your good worics." 
That has been accepted as exclusively applicable to the Business 
of Religion, but the Spirit of To-day as I conceive it would 
have you think of it as primarily applicable to the Religion of 
Business, and as particularly appropriate in Educating the Public, 
and especially as to where that education should begin. 

We are told that employees are required to be uniformly 
courteous, painstaking, obliging and informing. If that be a re- 
quirement of the corporation, are they uniformly courteous, pains- 
taking, obliging and informing? Is their conduct always such 
that the Public knows that they are so? Nay, it is not so. No 
man charged with directing any force to-day, and alive to the 
wide responsibility of his position, but knows that the curse of 
the time is inefficiency and indifference. It is the little knowledge 
being the dangerous thing. Our learning has run ahead of our 
assimilation of its teachings. We gorge our minds with facts 
without learning how to think. We suffer from mental dyspepsia. 
We have experienced an intellectual earthquake caused by the 
discovery that man can apply the forces of nature — steam, elec- 
tricity and others to his daily purposes. The mental stimulus of 
this knowledge has created enquiry and research into every 
element of our being, the structure of the world and the universe, 
and our religious, political, economic and social relations. Our 
ethical house has been demolished, its walls, its windows, its 
doors, its sheltering roof are scattered about us and we run riot 
in our confusion of ideas. We know that the criminal should not 
be punished for revenge, yet we have not determined how to 
remake him into a useful member of society. We know that 
women should not be the burden bearers of old and in our reaction 
we would set them on a pinnacle of idleness in an unwise freedom 
to follow the vagaries we see in dress and action. We know 
that wealth is the product of the toil of men, the result of 
human necessity and we jump to the conclusion that it should 
be equally distributed. We are possessed with the idea that labor 
is a drudgery, a necessary evil to be minimized all possible. 
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As always there are those who would rebuild the structure 
as it was before. There are those others who would incorporate 
new material, using that which is sound from the past And 
there are those who would discard all the old and construct a 
world of their own untrained conception. Reactionary — Con- 
servative — Progressive— Socialist, what not we may call them — 
struggle to determine who shall design the new house and how it 
shall be built. 

The so-called working classes do not understand the true 
meaning of being born Free and Equal and the so-called leaders 
of Business fail equally of comprehending "Who shall be chief 
among you let him be your servant." 

It is a time for a steady head, a stout heart and a glorious 
optimism; to fling itself into the chaos and battle for an orderly 
reconstruction, content the while that the mite of its effort is 
worth the service. 

There is need that we resolutely set ourselves to the task 
of gathering together the splendid fragments of the past, mould 
them to fit our larger estate, and with them build a new, a 
more truly Christian business home — ^an office of mutual service 
for social good, over the desks and counters of which we should 
blazon in letters of gold and shining light that royal and noble 
motto "Ich dien." 

I have before me the expression of one on the outside of 
our counters contained in a paragraph by Marshall Cushing, a 
vigorous and fearless, if ex parte, champion of his espoused 
cause, of whomj perhaps some of you may know, and I think it 
appropriate to quote it with the injunction that because we can 
each in his own way recall the truth of its particular accusation 
we yet forget not the beam in our own eye : 

"My friend Beach, of Beach's Magazine, criticizes the tele- 
phone monopoly in a rather humorous way; his telephone was 
in service for a month or so before he could get any officer of 
the company to recognize the fact that it was mistaken in having 
everybody who called him advised that the telephone had been 
taken out. 

It is a little more serious than this, this preposterous ineffi- 
ciency of the telephone monopoly. It is bad business altogether, 
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because while one customer will laugh, a score or a hundred 
will cherish personal resentments, and they will do it quietly for a 
long time, but then all of a sudden the dissatisfaction will break 
loose; for there is no man, if he be a man at all, who will not 
find a way some time to get back at anybody or anything, and 
especially a public service corporation, that has taken advantage 
of him when it was impossible or inadvisable for him to strike 
back effectively. It is this intolerable nagging of stubborn and 
preposterous inefficiency on the part of the telephone monopoly 
that breed the socialist faster than can be imagined. 

Sometimes it seems as if the bigger the financial or business 
interest the more careful its management ought to be to serve 
the public, and yet the converse is only too true in many cases. 
It is as if an inevitable concomitant of power was arrogance, and 
a more and more inexplicable ignorance of the sensitiveness and 
the jealousy of the public in these times." 

Verily, there are many ways of Educating the Public — 
"Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap;" even as 
"The iniquities of the fathers are visited unto the third and 
fourth generation." The indifference of public service corpora- 
tions in the past, when public business was a private affair, has 
left its consequences in evidence just as the same inefficiency, 
the lack of heart in work, the same incompetence, to-day foments 
the discredit and attacks of our times on almost all public service 
corporations. 

If you ask me then how we should proceed about Educating 
the Public, I would think to start from the scientific axiom that 
"No stream can rise higher than its source," and you will gather 
from what I have said that the public regard for any public 
service corporation is founded in the attitude of that corporation 
itself, from its stockholders and directors, its highly priced offi- 
cers, its anteroom clefks, down through all those departments 
which directly meet the rank and file of the public, to the man 
in overalls who goes from house to house with his kit of tools, 
and the laborer in the trench. The place of beginning is inside 
our own counters. 

And not until the time comes when every one of those em- 
ployees has first been educated by the corporation to proceed 
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about and do the work before him from the conviction that he 
can not shirk, be careless, indolent, indiflFerent or discourteous 
and still be a good man — a good husband — a good father — sl good 
citizen, a valuable employee — ^not, in short, until he recognizes 
that work, his work, is a Christian duty that he shall do from the 
joy and obligation of human service — will it be possible to Edu- 
cate the Public to an ideal regard for the corporation. 

No man who believes that the chief end of work is the pay 
day ; no man who believes that his value to himself and to his 
employer and to the State, is measured only by the size of his 
salary and his consequent position in the community; no man 
who is afraid, or who is indifferent to doing the best with the 
powers residing within him for fear another will get the credit, 
or because a superior does not recognize his work, or because 
he does not think he is paid his value yet continues his service, 
or that another gets too much; will ever efficiently educate the 
public to the end of an inherent belief in the probity and sin- 
cerity of his corporation on the part of the public No man is 
too highly placed, none is too humble in this work of Educating 
the Public, for "They also serve who only stand and wait." 

When our corporations shall recognize that they are created 
by the public for the public good, and shall have so imbued their 
employees with that belief that there may come the intuitive 
public feeling that the general manager, the force behind the 
counter, the fitter in the shop and field, the lineman, the motor- 
man, the conductor, the humble laborer on the street, all are 
Missionaries of the Corporation, radiating from their personali- 
ties the light and enthusiasm of their belief in their corporation 
and their joy in their daily tasks, all together working towards 
the amelioration of the very real life problems of their company's 
customers; then shall we have arise in the land a new regard 
and a new hope and the corporation in business will have become 
the greatest, most potent influence in Educating the Public. Say 
you that such would be the Millennium? No, it would scarce 
be even the beginning of the Millennium. Say you that it is an 
impracticable Ideal? Look about you at the welfare work that 
every really greatly managed corporation is even now diligently 
studying and applying. The inculcation of temperance and its 
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insistence in responsible places; the boards of conciliation; the 
safety ccMnmittees ; the rest rooms; the nwdel towns — all are 
evidence of that Spirit of To-day in the name of which I speak. 

Then hark you back to that long past which holds us debtor. 
When Religion sought Apostles to spread its gospel in face of 
the dangers of the jungle and the fanatic, did it seek hirelings? 
or did it receive volunteers who had heard and heeded the in- 
junction "Go ye therefore, teach all nations?" But were one to 
suggest to-day that a public service corporation accept no appli- 
cant for a position upon its force unless that one had agreed to 
a Declaration of Principles upon which that Corporation proposed 
to live and do its business with the public, and unless that appli- 
cant took his solemn oath that he believed those principles and 
vowed to advance them with all his ability, and with his life 
if necessary ; that proponent would doubtless be looked upon as 
a fit subject for an asylum, and the chances are that he might be 
— in this day that thinks itself so superior to those days when 
Religion was the Business of Life and life was thrown away 
in that business with a reckless abandon for a glory of belief that 
laid deep the foundations for so many of the blessings we enjoy. 

True, in those days men fought and died for creeds that 
to-day no man holds, and equally true it is that we to-day con- 
tend for things upon which another generation perhaps will 
smile; even as the living contenders have this year celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of one of the greatest battles ever fought 
for an ideal and for the cause of which, momentous as it was in 
its travail and suflFering, we could not now in all this Union find 
two men to differ. And yet, who shall say that that great battle 
was not a necessary chapter in the education of the public to its 
present thought of human life and civic duties, and who again 
shall say that the regulation, the hampering, the interference, the 
worry and the annoyances to which the corporation manager of 
this time is subjected are not necessary steps in that evolution 
towards a better understanding and a truer appreciation of the 
rights, the obligations and the duties of both the Public aad 
the Corporation when in the fullness of time, there shall have 
been accomplished another onward step in Educating the Public. 
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DISCUSSION 
The President: Gentlemen, I think that we all owe the 
thanks of this association to Mr. Lloyd for presenting a paper 
breathing such high idealism. While perhaps some of the 
thoughts in this paper are a little beyond the practical realities 
of daily business yet we should not lose sight of the fact that 
the ideals of yesterday become the achievements of to-morrow. 
This paper is now open for discussion. I hope you will feel at 
liberty to discuss it very freely. 

Mr. Irvin Butter worth (Detroit) : Mfr. Chairman, I can't 
discuss this paper adequately; I am sorry I can't. That would 
be a pretty difficult matter for me. When I think of the diffi- 
culty of educating the public in anything in which they are not 
very much interested I am reminded of the story of the old 
darkey who went to Mexico from this country to live. He re- 
mained there two years and came back in great disgust. He said 
he had been there two years and yet the people of that country 
hadn't learned to understand his language any better than when 
he went there. I heard of a mian who lived in a certain city 
who went away for three years. When he came back an old 
friend of his met him and said, "Hello, been out of town ?" That 
illustrates the difficulty of educating the public along the lines 
in which they are not interested. 

I can't criticize Mr. Lloyd's paper adversely at all. The only 
criticism that could be applied, as our President has said, would 
be to say it is a little idealistic, possibly beyond present realiza- 
tion, and more's the pity. He deals rather in generalities. I 
wish he could tell us exactly how to bring about these reformis. 
Shiall we pay our men more money, or appoint more superintend- 
ents? We all realize that the things he advocates we ought to 
have, but just how to do it I confess I don't know. This paper 
and the address by your President are very much alike and I will 
say that I have attended gas meetings for nearly thirty years, 
and I don't think I ever heard a better President's address than 
I have to-day, nor a better initial paper than that just read to 
you. 

I spdce a bit ago about the difficulty of educating the public 
in matters in which they are not interested. That is illustrated 
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by the difficulty of educating them in matters in which they are 
interested, or ought to be interested. For instance, take the 
measures that have been advertised for the preventing of tubercu- 
losis. See how hard it is, in even a matter of that sort, where 
we are all interested, how difficult it is to educate the people 
along the simplest lines of preventing that sort of thing. They 
have ordinances prohibiting expectoration in street cars and on 
sidewalks, and things of that sort, which illustrates how difficult 
it is to educate the public in matters in w'hich they are interested. 
Now, here is the gas business in a city. The average man isn't 
a bit interested in the gas business or the gas company. The 
average consumer doesn't care a thing about it, doesn't care 
whether the manager is old or young, or lives in an alley or on a 
fine street; all he wants is gas at a cheap price and good service. 
So I feel that while welfare work, advertisements in newspapers, 
or anything we can do along these lines is good in the final anal- 
ysis in the education of the publio — which means our consumers 
in the gas business — is accomplished best by giving good service, 
the best attention to consumers and courteous treatment all along 
the line, even as Mr. Lloyd himself has said. Just how to bring 
that about, that very best service, I confess I don't exactly know 
in detail. Lots of supervision might be one way, and frequent 
meetings of employes for encouragement and talk along these 
lines would help a great deal. 

I canne to town recently from a place where I have been 
spending the summer, where I had my newspapers sent to me, 
and before I left there I wrote to the two newspapers saying 
"Please send my paper from now on badk to my homt," giving 
them my address where they had been sending it. I came back 
and waited four or five days and they didn't come. That didn't 
make mte feel very good. I think we ought to eliminate little 
things like that, if we have them. 

I went out of town yesterday on the i '40 train and when I 
bought the tickets I asked the clerk if there was a diner on that 
train, and he gave a grunt that I took for "no," and I asked him 
again, "Did you say *yes' or 'no' ?" 'He gave the same grunt and 
I thought he said "No". I got on the car and about the first 
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thing I heard was "Last call for dinner, dining car in the rear." 
But I had eaten my business lunch before I started. It is little 
annoyances like that that we should eliminate. Every contact 
the consumer has with the company should be pleasant. The 
idea is that he should hardly know there is a gas company in 
town. I think that would be quite ideal, and is about the only 
education we can work for and acquire. 

Mr. F. p. Kelsey (Chicago) : I don't know of any way it 
strikes me as being more logical or more reasonable to attadk a 
very abstruse problem than the way that has been started right 
here in Detroit. They call it "humanizing the business," and it 
mreely works out in giving each employee a line on the reason- 
ableness of treating the customers of the gas company just exactly 
the way he might wish to be treated. I don't know whether 
many of us have seen the series of advertisements that are now 
being run in the Detroit papers with reproductions of the photo- 
graphs of different officers of the company. They say "Mr. 
Dewey believes" and "Mr. Ewing says," and go on to say what 
Dewey and Ewing do believe. Customers, when they call up by 
'phone, if they happen to call the wrong department, are told, 
"Wait just a minute and I will refer you to M]r. So-and-so who 
has charge of this particular work." I dare say there is not a 
person who has had occasion to get in touch with any public 
service corporation who has not been made greatly indignant by 
having this and that mian say "Wkit a minute." He would get 
the other party on the 'phone and this person would say, "Well, 
what is it?" The man would beg^n to state his troubles and he 
would hear "Wait just a minute. I don't take care of that, I 
will refer you to someone else." The someone else will say, 
"What is it?" I have had that same thing with an electric com*- 
pany in the city where I work, not, fortunately, with the gas 
company. I don't know of any one factor that conduces more to 
good feeling toward the company when telephone calls are nmde 
than their proper handling. Really telephone calls are a great 
deal more important than any one of us realize — ^the right kind 
of a voice, the hight kind of a telephone girl. I know an indus- 
trial institution in the town where I have lived about ten years 
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where one particular girl is making more friends for that com- 
pany than any man in their employ. She happens to have a 
pleasant voice and is a gentlewoman. 

MlR. Sterling (Three Rivers) : Mr. President, I have been 
told that when a man first enters the United States Senate as a 
member of that body that it is hardly considered proper for him 
the first year to get on the floor and make an address. This is 
my first meeting with the Michigan Gas Association. After lis- 
tening to this most excellent paper, I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my appreciation and approval of the high ideals advo- 
cated, and while it has been said that it is a hard matter to put 
into practical effect these ideals, it can to a great extent, be done ; 
and the nearer we come to these ideals the easier it will be to 
educate the public. The gentleman who spoke a moment ago 
said he would have liked it had the writer been more explicit and 
told some of the ways by which to overcome some of the difficul- 
ties in educating the public. My experience in the past has been 
entirely in the Electrical field, but our problems are the same, 
and I firmly believe that the men behind the guns, the men who 
operate your plants, and those who come in daily contact with 
the public must first be educated and become thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of courtesy to the public, and usefulness to the 
company, and in my opinion there is no better or surer way than 
to have every man feel that he is being properly compensated. I 
do not mean by that extravagant salaries, but that service and 
courtesy be recognized, and that men with these necessary qualifi- 
cations be accordingly compensated and those who do not meas- 
ure up to the standard be replaced by better material. I believe, 
as has been said on this floor to-day, it is an easier matter to edu- 
cate your employees than the public, and that this education 
should begin with in our own organization. 

Mr. V. F. Dewey (Etetroit) : I had the pleasure of read" 
ing Mr. Lloyd's paper before coming here, and in reading that 
paper it occurred to mte that he had gotten the cart before the 
horse. Several years ago I made up my mind it was useless to 
attempt to educate the public except along certain lines; first, 
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the sale of our products, and second, the political conditions 
under which we work, but I did believe and learn at that time 
that the public was in a fine position to educate us. That is one 
of the reasons why we are running a series of personal advertise- 
ments, not to tell the public the details of our business so mtich 
as it is to give the public an opportunity to tell us how to run 
the gas business. If we conduct our business from the viewpoint 
of the public and are educated by the public, we will conduct it 
in a great deal better way than we are now. All of us are too 
narrow in our viewpoint. As a rule the public is about right, 
and I think if you read Mr. Lloyd's paper carefully and the 
historical allusions that he has made, you will find that all of 
them point to just one thing, that the public are educating the 
government. We want our men, I want myself, I want all of 
us to feel that we are there to get the public* attitude and that 
only, and if we get that in our mind thoroughly and become edu- 
cated by that we won't go very far wrong, and we will forget 
the platitude, if I may speak of it that way, "Educate the Public." 
The public doesn't need education except along certain political 
and sales lines. 

Mr. Sloan : Mr. President, Mr. Dewey's idea is the same 
one I had or formed when I read this paper. I made just a 
few notes which I will read. 

"I have read this excellent paper with much interest and 
pleasure, but when I consider the conditions or circumstances 
leading up to it, I cannot help but feel that "being educated" 
would be a more fitting heading or topic. 

"As I understand it, the original 'You-be-damned' policy 
of corporations was the tune the public were being educated by, 
but it didn't require a great while for them to learn, and then 
they started in to teach and from the thought brought out in Mr. 
Lloyd's paper, I gather we are learning. The only thought I 
wish to bring out is that we should not inoculate the public with 
the idea that we are instructing thenx, but rather with the knowl- 
edge that it is an education on the part of the business." 

Col. E. G. Pratt (Chicago) : Mr. President, I think all 
that can be said in a minute of discussion possibly has been said. 
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I couldn't help but feel during the reading of MSr. Lloyd's paper 
that, during miy brief sojourn in Etetroit, and Michigan, I had 
missed something. I missed the classic expressions of my asso- 
ciates Mf. Lloyd has given to you in this paper. I have known 
Mr. Lloyd a number of years and I have had some correspond- 
ence with him, and I have always felt he had missed his calling, 
and that he shouldn't have attempted the rough work of building 
gas works. I formed that opinion a long time ago, and I cannot 
but express it here at this time. I certainly agree with what 
Mr. Butterworth has said that the two papers which have been 
read — the President's address and that of Mr. Lloyd's, are as 
fine as anything I ever listened to in any gas association meeting 
or any other, and the thoughts expressed by Mr. Lloyd cannot 
help but lift us up to higher ideals. Those are the things that 
certainly do us no harm. So far as reducing the theoretical or 
the ideal side to practice, I have had those same feelings and 
the same thoughts that Mr. Lloyd has expressed. I have tried 
to carry them out in a great many instances, and I am free to 
confess that I have been discouraged many times. I remember 
while I was in Milwaukee we undertook there and — just refer- 
ring to one time or one reference in Mr. Lloyd's paper — we at- 
tempted there to do things for our own employees, having just 
built a new gas works and having in contemplation the improve- 
ment and enlargement of our office building. We undertone to do 
some things there for our employees. Now, possibly we didn't 
conduct that educational spirit long enough, but in that brief 
time that we did try it, I was certainly very mtich discouraged. 
For instance in our office we set aside a room and furnished it 
comfortably and nicely for the young women in the emjploy of 
the comipany. About three or four times a week I would make 
a trip around through the office and especially into that room 
for the purpose of discovering whether or not our efforts in pro- 
viding comforts were being appreciated. This rest room was a 
place where they could go and eat, where they could bring their 
luncheons if they were obliged to do that, and I think we also 
provided them with some papers and magazines, but it was not 
a success. They hadn't pride enough in the condition and ap- 
pearance of the room to keep it clean, and in order to carry out 
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our ideas of what it should be it was necessary to appoint some 
one who would give his or her particular attention to the con- 
dition of that room. The same thing prevailed at the works 
where we provided for our men a kitchen where they could 
heat their coffee or fry steak or broil it or anything else, shower 
baths and other things, but it wasn't a success so far as the in- 
terest of the men themselves were concerned, and it became nec- 
essary to have some one appointed whose sole duty it should be 
to keep the condition of that room even sanitary. That may be 
a long ways from the suggestions made by Mr. Lloyd. My 
feelings and sympathies have always been with the workmen, 
and it has always been my aim and desire through life when I 
have had charge of men to make their surroundings as com- 
fortable as possible, believing that by doing that we could get 
from them the best results. I think I express the ideas of a 
good many men who have had the samie experience that many 
of those things are discouraging. As Mr. Lloyd has intimated 
we probably haven't carried our educational ideas on far enough. 
We haven't thoroughly understood the class and character of 
men that we have had to deal with, and more education was nec- 
essary along the lines to bring them in harmony with what we 
were willing to give them. 

Prof. A. H. White (University of Michigan) : I am 
afraid I am somewhat like the President, since while I do belong 
to a public service corporation, the University, I am not in direct 
touch with the problem as you are. Someone has said something 
about the slowness in educating people which makes me think 
that perhaps I can bring some cheer. We are supposed at the 
University to be training people whose sole business at the time 
is to learn, and yet it is always most disheartening to ask a 
student the year after he has learned a thing what it was he 
learned the year before, because he rarely knows and ordinarily 
doesn't know that he ever heard of such a thing before. The 
human race forgets vastly more rapidly than it learns, but it 
does make progress. Mt. Butterworth spoke of the disheartening 
slowness of the campaign against tuberculosis, and yet if we look 
back ten years we can see that really very great progress has 
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been made in that campaign. The medical statistics show that 
the death rate is decreasing and it is bound to decrease at a much 
greater rate in the future. People are very careless about 
typhoid fever, and yet they are vastly less careless than they 
were ten years ago, and the general public is being educated and 
is being educated at a progressively increasing rate. It is 
rather remarkable that both the President's address and Mr. 
Lloyd's paper should be on the same general subject, and start 
with the same general position which, if I understand it, is that 
the public will give a square deal if they only know the circum- 
stances. A corollary in both of these papers, as I understand 
then is the assumption that the public service corporation on its 
part is not asking for more than a square deal. In our position 
at the University I receive quite a number of letters from people 
who want to know something about the gas business and about 
that most perplexing subject of gas rates. They think that on 
a postal card or by reference to some five cent pamphlet, they 
can obtain absolutely authentic information to suit their par- 
ticular cases. I have a number of times tried to convince people 
that the problem which they are trying to meet is one which 
cannot be solved in any off-hand manner, and the efforts at edu- 
cation have sometimes apparently been futile. I spent, I think, 
over an hour one time in conference with the mayor of a city 
in Michigan, trying to convince him that the fluctuations in gas 
pressure in his town, were not purposely put there by the gas 
company who were putting the pressure up and forcing gas 
through the meters and then dropping the pressure to pull the 
gas back. Perhaps I was a very poor teacher, perhaps I ought 
to have done that in five minutes, but he certainly had that idea 
very clearly in his mind, and it took a good deal of talk on my 
part before he consented to drop his impression. I am not sure 
whether he ever was convinced about it. There comes a timfe 
periodically when the consumer certainly needs education in rela- 
tion to the public service corporation. There always comes a 
time when questions have to be referred to the individual voter, 
and your individual voter usually knows nothing about the case 
except what he has been told and usually he firmly believes that 
which he is told by one side is wrong and what he is told by the 
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other side is right. He is influenced largely by individual 
impressions of the way he has been treated. The character of 
the service, and the smaller attentions which the consumer re- 
ceives from the public service corporations are the largest factors 
in deciding the way a consumer votes when the question comes 
up. It is a matter of personal prejudice rather than a matter 
of knowledge. But if the public service corporations are seek- 
ing a square deal and if the consumer is willing to give a square 
deal if he understands the issue, then certainly the effort to edu- 
cate the consumer so that he may have a clear basis on which to 
form his opinion is well worth while. 

Mr. E. F. Lloyd: Mr. Chairman, the remarks that have 
been made upon this paper have been to my mind much the most 
interesting part of the contribution. While I endeavored to 
restrict the scope of the paper, it necessarily covers a field that 
might occupy our attention endlessly. 

Now, without desiring to be in the least degree invidious, I 
would say that I have watched the advertisements that have been 
appearing for some time past in the local papers and have 
thought that they were very clever. Nevertheless, regardless 
of what "M*r. Dewey says," or of what "M'r. Ewing thinks," or 
of what "Mr. Ritter believes," I know that if a mreter reader goes 
across a clean kitchen floor with muddy feet, the "Consumer will 
think" that Gas Company a nuisance, and to avoid that feeling 
on the part of the consumer is one of the things I mean by be- 
ginning education inside your own counters. 

Now there is in this city a street railway company that has 
been in more or less continual trouble with the public authorities 
and with the public itself. Maybe the public is very unjust; 
but let me cite one incident. Quite some years ago now there 
arose a demand for the equipment of cars with air brakes. It 
was met by a general reply that air brakes were not only less 
efficient than hand brakes but could not be used on the then exist- 
ing equipmsent as there was not room in the trucks, and that 
many cars would have to be discarded if it were forced. Numer- 
ous committees of the Council were taken out to observe compar- 
ative demonstrations and it was undoubtedly a fact that on those 
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occasions the company did stop its test cars more quickly by 
hand than with the air brakes. None the less the demand became 
insistent, and took the form of an ordinance which was promptly 
contested by the company. It went through all the courts to the 
Supreme Court of the State, substantially on the proposition that 
it was confiscation. But when the Supreme Court had finally 
decided the ordinance a reasonable exercise of the police powers 
of the city for the general safety, and no further appeal or delay 
could be had, the company promptly equipped all its cars with 
air brakes and they were obviously the same cars that had been 
previously in use. I say the public were educated by the railway 
corporation in that circumstance. You can draw on your imag- 
inations for what sort of education it was. 

I know of another railway company that immediately upon 
the occurrence of a wreck, as quickly as they can get to it, cover 
it with canvas and bottle up every man connected with it, not 
allowing a word to be said to the representatives of the press or 
anybody else. It is asserted by that railway company that one of 
the newspapers in its town will not give it a square deal. Now 
again, I say that company is educating the public, educating them 
in any way you want to imagine, but educating them all the same. 

Mr. Butterworth speaks of not getting his newspaper trans- 
ferred from one address to another. What does he think of the 
efficiency of that newspaper management? Hasn't he been 
educated ? 

He also speaks of having been told there was no diner on 
the train and of having rushed down and gotten a dyspeptic 
lunch, only to hear on reaching the train, the "last call for din- 
ner." I say that Mr. Butterworth received by that circumstance 
a certain education as to the efficiency of that railway corporation. 
He does not think of the particular clerk who failed to give him 
proper information as having perhaps forgotten, or not having 
been attentive, because it was the business of the railway com- 
pany to have an efficient and attentive clerk in that place at that 
time, and he carries, back in his mind, the inefficiency of the 
railway company as a whole. 

I can relate some personal experiences. I went into the 
office of a large gas company some time ago to call on the general 
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manager. I applied to the young woman at the outer desk, ask- 
ing if the manager was in. She said "she would see." She re- 
tired to the inner sanctum and came out with the information 
that he was "engaged just at present." Well, now, it had cost 
me money to get to that town, though she may not have known 
it, but the manager would had he stopped to think. At all events, 
I did not know whether I could see him in ten minutes from 
then or not until the next day. Later on I got my interview 
with that man and while sitting in his office, again came in the 
girl saying, "Mr. So-and-so wants to see you." "Wcho is he?" 
"Why I don't know." "What does he want to see me about?" 
"Why he just said he wanted to see the General Manager." 
"Well, ask him to wait, I am busy for a while." I say that man, 
I do not know who he was or whether he ever got his interview, 
none the less got some education about that company, just as I 
did on miy first call. 

I went into another city, a city, incidentally, where the com- 
pany was having some serious differences with the authorities 
over the renewal of franchise. Note that I say that the difficulty 
was with the authorities, because that company subsequently got 
its franchise, and I think the incident that occurred to me may 
throw some light on why the public did not back up the author- 
ities in their contest with the company. 

There was a young woman occupying apparently the same 
position as in the previous experience. I asked if Mr. Blank 
was in. "No, he is not at present." "Is he expected in shortly, 
I have an appointment with him at this hour?" She lodced up 
and enquired, "Are you Mr. Lloyd from Detroit?" "Yes." 
"Well now, if you will please take a seat I will see if I can locate 
him." (It happened that I had written about three or four days 
before asking if I could have an appointment that morning. You 
may draw your own inferences.) Anyway that girl started on 
the telephone and she did not let up until one after another she 
called the works, one holder station, then another, and finally the 
foreman at his temporary telephone on a street main extension. 
Then she turned to me and said : "He has left the street and that 
is his last stop, I think he will probably be here in a few minutes," 
and he was there inside of five. 
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Another incident that occurred in that same office while I 
was waiting that morning, was a further illunrination of why 
that company seems to stand well with its consumers. A man 
came in and asked for the manager. ''He is not in, is there 
something I can do for you ?*' Do you note the wide awake per- 
sonal interest of that answer? It turned out this man very 
much wanted to see sombody quickly as a service gang were 
seriously chopping into the roots of a tree opposite his new 
house. "Oh" said the girl at the desk, "I dotft believe you 
want to see Mr. Blank, you know Mt. Jones has all the services 
in charge. What is the number of your house?" He gave her 
the street and number, she turned to a card index drawer behind 
her, ran over a list. "You are Mr. Watkins?" The man's face 
brightened at once at the recognition, and half of the row he was 
prepared to make blew out in that instant. She turned to her 
telephone and something like this conversation ensued, "Mir. 
Jones, Mr. WMkins is here about that service we are running for 
him at his new house. He says the men are cutting into the 
roots of one of his trees. Can you see him if I send him down ?" 
Then she turned to Mr. Wiatkins, "You know where Mir. Jones' 
office is ? on the next floor below," etc. There was a system that 
was not red tape and evidently the public of that gas company 
had been and were continually being educated. Incidentally the 
manager's time was conserved for his own job. 
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ADVERTISING. 



Alonzo P. Ewing. 



A paper presented before this Association in 191 1 urg«d co- 
operation among the Gas Companies of this State. A plan of 
progress was suggested to bring about uniformity of advertising, 
with a consequent better result. This plan did not develop as 
it was intended, because of the lack of a state-wide medium. 

In 1912 a paper on advertising, presented before tliis Asso- 
ciation by Mr. Richard Fowler, gave same valuable advertising 
suggestions, well worth while your reviewing. It is not my pur- 
pose to tell you what kind of mediums to use, what kind of type, 
what kind of booklets, nor what to sell. I am first going to 
give you some details of one of the present campaigns we are 
using in Detroit, to encourage this type of advertising among 
gas companies. 

An able salesman has said that "Salesmanship is giving 
private lessons, where advertising is giving public lessons." I 
believe as Knox says, that a successful man must think ; must re- 
member; must imagine; nvust act; and I believe this is true of 
our advertising. 

First : It is to make people think. 
Second: To help them to remember. 
Third: To stimulate their imagination. 
Fourth: To hasten action. 

We want the public to think well of us, we want them 
friendly, we want them to think of us when they want anything 
in our line, we want them to give gas at least consideration for 
any operation where gas may be used. 
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Our advertising should start an argument in their mind 
which may result favorably to us. 

We want them to know us by name, we want them to know 
us by sight. The broader our acquaintance the more salesman 
we have working for us, if we are giving good service. 

Wie want them to use a little imagination, and to realize 
what it means for us to serve all of the people, even those from 
whom we receive no profit. 

We want our advertising to bring about action, so far as 
they purchase the appliances that will give them the service that 
we claim. We want them to have confidence in us so that they 
will give us their orders. We want them to act toward us as if 
we were real flesh and blood people, and not just a soulless cor- 
poration. 

To give them good service we must do what the public wants 
us to do, and our advertisement should help the public to be 
patient. We should let them know what kind of service we ex- 
pect them to get, and urge them to insist upon that kind of ser- 
vice. Ofttimes there is a big difference between what we intend 
our employes should do and what they really do. 

In a talk with a famous dancing master, with no years of 
famous teachers in his family before him, I learned that his big 
success came in most part from his former pupils speaking well 
of him and his methods. His advertisements reminded his for- 
mer pupils that he was still progressing and prospering. He re- 
lies upon them- to tell their friends the real sales talk. 

That is the kind of advertising that we want. That is the 
purpose of the campaign we are using in Detroit at present. WIe 
want to humanize our Company. We want to humanize our 
organization. We want the public to do business with a lot of 
real, live folks. We want them to feel that some individual is 
responsible for errors of omission or commission. If the em- 
ploye with whom they come in contact, either over the counter, 
at their honne, or over the telephone, does not give them cour- 
teous service, we want them to call it to the attention of the 
head of the department, and our advertising is to let them know 
the head of the department. 
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If a meter is not set just as promised, we want them to let 
us know so that we can investigate the employe who took the 
order, find out just where it stopped. We want them to realize 
that a man went wrong, if their request was not g^ven the proper 
attention, and not the whole Company, and by giving us the in- 
formation they assist us in bettering our service in the future. 

If a telephone inquiry does not receive proper attention, 
they may be talking to an employe who has not had the proper 
amount of sleep; who has been so in a hurry that he has come 
to the office without his breakfast. He may have a headache, 
a toothache, or some other ache, and we will appreciate it if the 
customer will ask to talk to the head of the department. 

We want to impress upon the public, if possible, that our 
desire is to give good service, and it is partly their fault if they 
do not get the service we are trying to give. 

Each one of our heads of departments has his or her friends, 
and this series tends to make "boosters" of their friends for our 
entire organization. 

We want our business as personal as the tailor's, as the 
jeweler's, as the laundry's. You buy shoes where the clerk calls 
you by name. Your wife buys groceries where they call her 
by name. You buy clothes where the call you by your name, 
and make it a personal matter. We must use our customer's 
name as often as possible. 

A complaint from a friend is in the nature of a request. 
We want to increase the number of requests and limit the num- 
ber of complaints. 

After all, all complaints are requests, if we make them per- 
sonal. They are much easier to handle, and easier to adjust. I 
have heard many a company say that their complaint department 
was really the bad part of their business, and even to-day, many 
of our customers think that if our office is crowded with people, 
they are all there making complaints. 

To-day we feel that our complaint department is really the 
nicest part of our business. It is the place where we can make 
the most friends for our Company. You wouldn't say that be- 
cause a physician calls upon the sick all day long, he has very 
disagreeable work. He looks upon the patient as he leaves, and 
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feels that he has done good, and is helping to cure, and he is 
a happy man, and he goes about his work with a smile and with 
enthusiasm. 

Just so with our Complaint Department. They have the 
opportunity to cure the company's sick, and it should be very 
happy and congenial work. 

Our Collection Department, if used as a convenience to our 
customers, instead of an annoyance, is a valuable department to 
make friends. Our collectors will be miuch happier and make 
more friends if we insist upon equitable adjustment, instead of 
arbitrary adjustment. 

What does this personal equation mean in the gas business, 
as compared with our general forms of advertising ? More than 
60 per cent, of all our consumers visit our office at least once 
each mlonth. It means that we have an opportunity to make our 
business personal, to plant the seed of friendship with each one 
of them once each month if we will only call them by their names. 

E^ch advertisement that appears in booklet form, on stick- 
ers, or in the newspapers, is carefully scrutinized to see that the 
wording conveys our meaning and carries our policy. We try 
to eliminate all useless words. We should carry this advertising 
policy to our employes, and put into their mouths our policy. 
Tell them what to say, when to say it, and how to say it. 

Statler, the famous hotel man, says that it makes a lot of 
difference in his hotel the way the doorman swings the door, as 
to whether the guest feels himself at home, or an intruder. So 
it is important to consider how we will say what we say, and 
when to say it. M'ost customers do not want to be kickers. Many 
hesitate about making requests, thinking that it will do no good. 
This personal contact will gain their confidence, and they will 
tell us how to improve our service. 

An able writer says that "Success comes from self-control." 
If we are to control ourselves we must give more attention to the 
education of our employes. Give them facts and figures. Tell 
them! our policy and our plan. We must not mistake our impulse 
for our will ; simply think that we are doing things for the public 
and make little effort to see that the service is what we think it 
is. Let our employes know that requests from; customers to 
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heads of departments are always investigated carefully and the 
public given the service that they ask; it is an example to our 
employes. 

I am admitting that this advertising is also for our employes. 
After all, the public must help to educate the employes.We don't 
want them: inconvenienced, but we do want them to bring com- 
plaints that we may know our own shortcomings. 

We really sell service, and that is what we are advertising. 
Our own employes are our best advertising medium, and are 
means of giving service. 

The gas business is adapted the same as other businesses to 
this "personal contact'' advertising. Our salesmen make more 
than 50,000 calls each month upon our consumers. Each call is 
an opportunity to make a friend. 65,000 visit our office each 
month, and give us an opportunity to become more friendly. 
Thousands of telephone calls are handled over our lines each 
month, and our method of handling these calls means much 
toward making friends. 

Some Good Advertising. 

Always talk from the consumer's standpoint. 

Repeat his or her name as often as convenient. It helps to 
make the transaction more personal. 

Repeat your own nanue, as occasion arises. It impresses 
your desire to give personal service. 

Talk in the affirmative, not in the negative. 

Always thank a customer for the opportunity to serve. 
Thank him by name — be sure to give him your name, so that he 
may get in touch with you again if his request is not properly at- 
tended to. 

Get the consumer's telephone number. You may need more 
information, or want to save time by telephoning information 
rather than waiting to write. He may live in a flat, and the 
telephone that he has an opportunity to use may be in someone's 
else name. 

Good service is contagious. Remember it is easier to make 
a booster out of a knocker than it is to make a knocker out of 
a booster. Once convince a customer that you are endeavoring 
to do the right thing, and he will help you to eliminate the 
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knockers. The knockers can't dissuade him, but he can persuade 
them. 

No Company is bigger than its organization. Every em- 
ploye must do his part. 

Satisfy every complaint quickly, and you will have fewer 
complaints. 

The series of advertisements attached it is hoped will accom- 
plish some of these plans. They will help to humanize our or- 
ganization, and bring our organization to realize we really mean 
to give good service. 
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Mr. Dewey says: 




"Your (ood wiU it our most val* 
lubie aaMt. When you do busi- 
■MM with the Gas Company, re- 
mombar firat of all that we art 
moat ANXIOUS TO PLBASB 
YOU. 

One cooaumcr who ia happy ia 

worth far more to ua than a score 

who are dissatisfied, and no matter 

% how large we may grow, personal 

service must >c the kcynou of this 



We want you to know that every 
~'"''%- one of our 1.500 cmployeea ia in. 
r i»«w«»^ tereated to see that your orders to- 



This Compaiuf happana to bo so 
big that it HAS TO BE A COR- 
PORATION, but it is made up of 
real flesh and blood folks who ar« 
Just aa human aa if we were still a 



We expect you to demand the 



as yoH are to have you get it" 

Detroit City Gas Co. 



Mr. Ewing believes: 




ALOMSO r BWtMO 



that every om ol our IIO^OW cm- 
sumers can always bt aatisfiad. 

W« can aat a attar, or ran a 
■ervict in a hurry for anyone when 
special circamstanctt call for 



Any diffcrtnct of opinloa must 
bt aettled to your aatiafaction be- 
fore you leave our office. 

We believe our empto y et s (at our 
counter or on the >hoae) can give 
you entire sattafaction, and if you 
don't gtt i^ we want you to appeal 
your case to tfie head of the depart- 
ment for special conaideration. 

Remember that our busineaa is to 
serve you satisfactorily. 

Detroit Gty Gas Co. 



The Secretary says: 

That while the com of Hviag has f 



Less "Red Tape" 




price ^ gaa hM d«rwM« 4M in the 



Mwnfacnma gw i* DMroh la MM 
COM IZjOO pw tboMaad onUc foM. In 
IMO dM price dropped to IIJS and h has 
■nadOy keen rodacod to $1jN la imt Mc 
ia 1M4.NC ia l«H and te IMl It was re- 
daeod to te pr ese nt rate of 7Sc par 1 JM 



Oaa has not anljr HSLPBD TO KB- 
DUCB THB COST OF UVUia k« It 
has hdped even aare to RBDUCB the 
labar and ADD to tte JOT al Mek^.. 
C & nma Where oar «edMrs»carTied hi coal and 

•mt, m* Thm. iaggad o«t aabea, we now Vght a aMcb 

■M tam a taa valve. laeiaad of aaeay 



wMiiasMgfat WecaanMTi^^tan 




Detroit Gty Gas Co. 



Your time is valuable— (kT is 
ours. "Red Tape" takes time. 
You'd like quicker action. So 
would we— and we're getting 
it and giving it to you — just as 
fast as we caijl ^^ 

Throughout our whole' com- 
B are sinq>Iifying oper- 



cspedaUy those that have to do 
with the public. 

- We are making an honest 
effort to execute your orders 
with aU the simplicity, des- 
patch and efficiency that 
should characterise a modem 
public utility buainesa. 
■ Please do not hesitate to re- 
port any delay or lack of 



Detroit City Gas Co. 
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1 — 

A Supply 

You Can Depend On 



Liiile Ho we. who enjoy ihc nuny 
cumfort* oi the big city, realise ho« 
many of these comforts depend fiiully 
upMi the way SOME ONE MAN docs 
his duty juM a> the battle depends 
«|ton the tfalor of "the man behind the 
fun." so the lighlinK of »*"' Home*— 
the cooking of our food — » hundred 
tanoMS comforts — and, in extreme 
rates, even hfe itself depends on THF 
MAN AT THK GAS WORKS 

Our supply— c^rii in lingic small 
scctioini of the city— has "Yiardly been 
EVEN INTERRUf»^ri D. and has 
NEVER FAILED to an» general ex 
tent in all our years of service. 

And the pressure and quality of oar 
gas have ALWAYS been more uniform 
and of a higher standard than is re- 
<|uired by the City 

We are all juatl) proud of Uetrati. 
and we shall endeavor to continue a 
record for Detroit ^rvite that shall 
justify YOUR prulr. as a citizen, in the 
FOLKS who make your gas 

Detroit City Gas Co. 



Our Care in Buying 
Is Your Protection 




You amy be aurc that 
jroQ bujr from the On C 
■bMhttdjr the best that 



Wc art constaRtly on the alert t 
Mcim tiw v«ry best appUancw tfaa 
an brottfiit out. and all oaw api^ 
•acaa are moat canfulljr tcstad an 



Satiatactory gaa applianrea ar« 
oar onljr buainaaa bitilden. and we 
not only uac all poaalble care in ae- 
lecting appliancca for sale, but wc 
abaolut^ guarantee aatiafactioo 
on everything w i aalL 



Detroit City Gas Co. 



Mr. Moir's Men 
Read Your M^er 




These men are wonders of accu- 
racy and i;ndurance. The average 
errors in reading seldom exceed I in 
1,000, and practically all of these er- 
rors are caught BEFORE bills are 
made out. 

Each man reads about 245 meters 
a day, or one every two minutes. 
That means that he must be admit-t 
ted to your home, go down cellar 
(often to some very inaccessible 
place), read your meter, record it' 
on his slip, and be out again in two 
minutes, and keep this up steadily 
for eight hours a day in all kinds of 
weather. 

Meter readers all wear the Gali 
Company badge. If you do not 
^now s.tht man who reads your 
Vneter. ajlc to see his badge. 

Our meAw are always' in a hurry, 
but they afways have time to be 
COURTEOUS. We will thank yoii 
to report any iiH>«ility on the part 
of our meter readN - to Mr. Moir. 



Detroit City Gas Co. 



Our Cashier 
b Sure 




CaANT ISTBr. 



That some gas consumers do not 
realize how much the discount of lOc 
|)er thousand cubic feet for payment on 
or before bills are due acttully amount* 
to in a year's time. 

The average gas bill amounts to ap> 
proximately $2.40 per month and while 
its discount is only 32c per month, this 
means $3£4 a year, or eqough saving 
to pay the average gas bill for over a 
month and a half . "^"^ 

A clearer understanding of this 
liberal policy would certainly induce all 
consumers to pay their bills promptly. 

Our* offices have become so crowded 
on the last discount days that we urge 
you, for your convenience, to pay your 
hill either by check, or before the last 
discount day— or at any agency of the 
American Express Company. 

Detroit City Gas Co. 
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Quicker Service 



Our Shop ForemanV 
Word to the Public 




•'^'gjjc^"* 



Gm BMtOTs an amlhr Ml the 
next day after yoa order ia re- 
ceived, bat we have arranaed to 
give IMMEDIATE Mrvicc. and set 
roar meter THAT SAME DAY in 
an epcdal caaea where your needa 
«lww a nd , and you are willing to pay 
(or a apedal metHnger. (Usually 
«0c). 

New aervice pipce are uaually run 
whfaia tl days of orders-bat ia spe- 
cial caaea when you are willing to 
pay the coet of moving our gang 
(uaaaUy IS.OO) we wiU install a 
aervice in S daya. 

Thar* are ahray* cases where 
s ick n es s, business or other special 
circuniatances demand E M E R • 
GENCY SERVICE. This new ar- 
nuigeraent makes it poesiblc to give 
yoa qwdal aervice WHENEVER 
IT IS NEEDED. Ask us to do 
something QUICK and sec how 
fast we do it 




"If people only realized," says Mr 
McManus. "how many things we do 
for nothing, and how glad we are to 
do them, oar big force of expert Shoj* 
Men would be more generally appre- 
ciated. 

"We not only set, and tuni on and off 
meters, but we do all kinds of piping 
(at cost), and we gladly adjust any gas 
appliance at any time to give the best 
possible service. We bk>w out the dirt 
or water in your house piping, repair 
any leaks in gas meter or service pipes, 
•and test your gas meter at any time on 
the basis of you pay us if the meter is 
•low, we pay you if the meter is faat. i 

"Don't hesiute to let ns know if any 
, of your gas appliancea are not work- 
ing satisfactorily. We have a force of' 
expert gas men who are always 'on the 
iob.' DAY and NIGHT, to make it 
right." 



Detroit City Gas Co. 



Detroit City Gas Co, 



Mr. Ebel 
WiU Tell You 




"Before you buy or build in a new 
subdivision BE SURE YOU bAN 
GET GAS." ^' 

"We are consuntly having people 
come to us who have purchased their 
gas appliances, and are all ready to 
move into their new homes, when they 
suddenly discover that the neareat gas 
main is (ar. (ar away." 

"We arc running miles of new gaa 
maina every month that the ground 
is open, ^nd it can always be arranged 
to run pipes YOUR WAY if wehave 

~ ■ notice." 



'Phone or caU on Mr. Ebel. M. 3S00. 
and he will gUdly give you fuU detaila 
■boattbe location of our gas mains. 

"B^PORE YOU BUILP 
RBMEMBBR mSMAIN ■ 



Our Maintenance Supt 

Wsuits You to Know 



That we are now taking care of 
18,001 gas arc lamps, and proving 
to hundreds of Detroit merchants 
and manufacturers that our service 
is not only better and easier, but 
alao cheaper than trying to take 
care of their gaa lamps themselves. 

We uke all the trouble and an- 
noyance—you pay us less than )^ 
a day. 

We are alao furnishing a simOar 
service on 20,000 gas lamps in the 
home for 6^c a mondi. 

We use the best quality Wcia^ 
bach mantles snd glassware, and 
have several inspectors who are 
consuntly going over the city to 
see that all lamps are properly 
cleaned and kept up. 

All requests for special calla are 
Uken care of that same day. 

For further information call Roy 
Davis. M. 3500. 




aov A DAVIS 



Detroit City Gas Co. 



Detroit City Gas Co. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The President: Mr. Ewingfs paper is now open for dis- 
cussion. Mr. Ewing I think attacks the problem in a very prac- 
tical way and we would be glad to hear, I think, from anyone. 

Mr. Thos. R. Elcock, Jr., Philadelphia: Reference has 
made to the national advertising camfpaign and that there 
existed at this time a lack of available figures that could be used 
to make comparisons between magazine advertising and the use 
of newspaper space. This very question is a live one at the 
present time. Up to now the Advertising Committee and the 
agency have been worknig on educating the gas man up to the 
question of advertising. We think we have accomplished this 
to a great extent and there now comes before us this question 
as to the best mediums to use. Some of us have held out that 
it would be much better to use flat magazines. By flat I mean 
such as The Ladies Home Journal and The Post. A great many 
magazines are coming over to this form; fromi the old book 
form and when we come into the question of finally deciding 
on what magazines we will use, it is very likely that more of 
the magazines will be in the flat form. We will then be able 
to submit in more exact figures a comparative cost per line and 
per inch. I have before me, however, some very interesting fig- 
ures which have been rather hurriedly worked up in regard to 
comparisons between magazine space and the Michigan papers, 
which are of decided interest in this connection: 

Take into account an appropriation of $ibo,ooo instead of 
$150.00. The last National Comlmercial Association Bulletin 
had some very interesting data by Mr. Wrightington who takes 
a net appropriation of $100,000. I split the difference of what 
we hope to get, and what Mir. Wrightington assumed we will 
• get, and I have taken $120,000 net. For twenty-one magazines 
Mr. Wrightington gives a figure (which I assume is correct) 
which places the average cost per magazine page at $575. Those 
same twenty-one mlagazines will have a circulation in Michigan 
of 343,000. The Michigan appropriation, as I have gone over 
it hurriedly, will amount to $6,736 or 5.61% of this total appro- 
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priation. That will make the Michigan cost per page only 
$32.25 or, for the whole State of Michigan we will buy maga- 
zine pages for a thousand readers at nine and one-half cents 
apiece. 

I received a telegram from Mr. Stotz the other day in which 
he says $56,000 has already been received representing 135 gas 
companies and 25 manufacturers. Those men have mostly gone 
into this proposition on the faith that the thing will be worked 
out satisfactorily. We are now at a point, I believe, where this 
proposition can be sold on a business basis. Wle can now show 
any man that he can buy this magazine space (which is a far 
better buy) at from two, three, four or even eight timies less 
than his own cost for the same amount of newspaper space. 

I think this Association should go on record as endorsing 
the national advertising campaign. I am sure you will. Possibly 
there are some of us who do not definitely understand all of the 
details. I was told by several men here this morning that this 
was so and some more expressed the thought that the campaign 
contemplated mere mjerchandising and an attempt to simply sell 
appliances. This is but a small part of what the campaign Is 
intended to accomplish. As it is laid out tentatively, a miajor 
part of it is to be used to educate the public. When I saw that 
a paper was to be read this morning by MV. Lloyd in regard to 
educating the public, I naturally came to the conclusion that the 
meeting would hear three advertising papers, Mr. Ewing's, Mr. 
Casson's and Mr. Lloyd's. I could not dis-associate in my mand 
the thought of educating the public from the thought of adver- 
tising and the thought was moreover connected with the adver- 
tising campaign which will be educating the public in the modern 
uses of gas. The electric man has acquired his business, to a 
great extent through national advertising, showing that it is 
the very last word in lighting or to whatever use it is to be put. 
In Philadelphia our electric friends have a slogan which they 
place in every available spot "If it isn't electric it isn't modem" 
and that is good advertising. We must build our business up 
to that point that reflects in the mdnds of the public that gas is 
riot a back number and to do that we must educate the public 
by national advertising. The Electric Association has now 
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practically completed the raising of a fund of pretty nearly 
$200,000 and they very soon will be taking space in many of the 
magazines in the United States and Canada. You can feel as- 
sured that their copy will be educating the public in regard to 
how modern electricity is. The British Association has just ccmh- 
pleted one year of national advertising which has proven amply 
profitable and it is certainly up to the gas industry in this coun- 
try this year, if possible, to start educational copy in the national 
magazines, copy that will show that gas is not only nnodem and 
that the appliances that are used are efficient in every way, but 
that the gas companies are practically the leaders in good service 
to their consumers. This latter phase is a fact. Gas companies 
have really been paying better attention to their consumlers than 
any other public utility in the country and it is important to tell 
the public about this. As an instance, the educational cam'paign 
in Philadelphia carried on by the Philadelphia Gas Works proved 
splendid publicity. It was carried on under the title of "U. G. 
I. Service" and we told our public what we do and how we 
do it, the care we took to give them the best gas at proper 
pressure, our constant vigilance and many other points that 
would give them the impression of good service and that they 
were getting the best of gas and the best attention of any con- 
suming public in the world. Wb heard many comments and 
still hear them, such "I never knew you did such things," "Why 
have you not told us of this before?" We, as gas men, know 
what we do. We know the care we take to deliver gas at the 
proper pressure and all of the various methods we take for abso- 
lute safety, but the public does not know this. How are they 
going to hear about it? AVe they going to learn it from our 
men who go around through the houses, our salesmen and our 
fitters? We must go to them and tell themi and drill it into 
them until they become assured as to how sincere the gas com- 
pany is in regard to their interests. And when we come to a 
franchise fight or a rate decision, all of this knowledge on the 
part of the public and this favorable feeling will be of inestimable 
value. We won't be rushing at the last moment trying to tell 
them all of these things. It takes time sometimes to secure the 
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public's favorable opinion should we be so unfortunate as not 
to already have it. 

This national advertising is to point the way to a better 
understanding between the public and the gas industry and it 
will take up very strongly this question of good service and what 
will appear in the national mediums can be tied up to local 
advertising so that each of us locally can say "Efetroit is doing 
this" or "Kalamazoo is doing this and we have done it and we 
will continue doing it." It will convince our local public that 
our gas company is meeting them more than half way and that 
it is one of the modern gas companies working hand in hand with 
this national advertising. There are many little ponits of service 
to the gas mian in this national campaign. A company not having 
its own Advertising Department will welcome each week news- 
paper copy sent out from- the central agency that will work in 
unison with the copy appearing in the national media. In addi- 
tion to this, there will be booklets, folders and stickers and 
various other forms prepared by what we think is the best adver- 
tising agency in this country which can be bought by gas com- 
panies at cost. The writing of copy for such forms as these will, 
at all time, be under the direct guidance of your Association 
through its Advertising Committee and Board of Directors. 
There will also copy appear in trade papers, in the hotel trade 
paper in regard to hotel appliances, in the candy journal in regard 
to candy appliances, etc. Whenever this advertising scheme has 
been placed before a State Association, it has met the unqualified 
endorsement of the men assembled. The Associations of Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Wisconsin and perhaps others that 
I cannot recall at the moment have all endorsed the campaign. 
It does not mean a financial obligation in any way, but merely 
means that your State Association has confidence in the parent 
organization and endorses their plans for this progressive move- 
ment in our industry." 

The President: Is there anyone else who wishes to add 
anything to this discussion ? 
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Mr. Henry W* Douglas: I have watched with interest 
ever since this national campaign started, since it was first 
thought of, and it seems now as if it were nearer cuhnination 
than ever before. In fact, it is almost a reality. I, therefore, 
mbve that it receive the endorsement of this Association. I think 
everything of this kind will probably help it on its good way. 

The President: Ydu have heard Mr. Douglas' motion 
that this national campaign of advertising be endorsed by the 
Michigan Gas Association. Is this nation supported? 

Mr. Elcock : I second that. 

The President: It is now open for discussion, or if you 
would prefer to postpone consideration of this until a later ses- 
sion, giving an opportunity to think it over and talk it over 
informally, I think perhaps that would be a good plan. I would 
like to ask Mr. Douglas how he feels about that? Doesn't he 
think if this matter were postponed until a later session that 
it would give an opportunity for informal discussion amongst 
the members before taking action? 

MiR. Henry W. Douglas : That will be all right. 

The President: If any action is then taken it certainly 
will carry a great deal more weight than any snap action that 
might be taken at this tinie. I think we will do that if it meets 
with your approval. 

Mr. Henry W. Douglas: Certainly. 

The President: This mlatter will be brought up for dis- 
cussion at a later session. 

Mr. Ewing, have you anything to add in concluding this 
matter ? 

Mr, Ewing: No. 

Thereupon the first session adjourned. 
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Thursday morning, September 18, 1913 



The President: The Secretary has a telegram which I 
know you will want to hear read. 

The Secretary : Last year when on our boat trip we spent 
a day in Toronto and Mr. Hewitt, the Mianager of the Con- 
sumer's Gas Company was responsible for giving us a very 
fine time, and we sent him a telegram especially inviting him to 
be at this meeting, and I have just received this reply: 

"Please express my thanks to the Executive Comimittee and 
the Association for their kind message. Am much disappointed 
in not being able to attend your convention. Had fully intended 
to do so. Accept best wishes for successful meeting and best 
of good time." 

"Arthur Hfewitt." 

The President: I am sure that every member of the 
Association, especially those who enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Consumers' Gas Company at Toronto last year, deeply regret 
the fact that we have not Mr. Hewitt with us, and we all hope 
that the time may come when we can reciprocate in some way 
for the hospitality which they extended to us last year. 

The President : We will now have the report of the Gas 
Fellowship Committee which Mr. Batten promised he would 
have ready for this morning's session. 

Report of Gas Fellowship Committee. 
Mr. John W. Batten: 

It is a matter of very considerable regret that the Gas Fel- 
lowship Comjmittee is unable to report any paper for this Asso- 
ciation this year. Each year for twelve successive years, a paper 
has been presented, among these twelve being many which mark 
a distinct advance in our industry. 
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Despite that fact however, that there is no paper to present. 
Professor White and his fellows have been diligently occupied 
with a number of matters important to our business. One of 
these has been the continuance of the weathering tests on coal, 
this making the second year during which these coals have been 
subjected to outside weather conditions and have been under 
observation. Tests carried on during these two years have ai>- 
parently not developed any definite depreciation in the coals. 
It was not thought advisable, however, to make a report on these 
tests, inasmuch as the data obtained is not entirely conclusive. 
These tests will be continued throughout the five year period 
originally planned, and it is planned to present a report to this 
Association as soon as sufficiently definite and conclusive results 
are obtained. The most important work has been done on the 
problem of the electrical separation of tar. This field offering a 
very promising opportunity for observation and a very consider- 
able advance has been made along this line, a large amount of data 
having been accumulated. The results so far obtained do not 
warrant the presentation of even a serious progress report. The 
continuance of this work is planned for the coming year and 
it is hoped that it may be carried through to a definite con- 
clusion. 

Thanks to the financial genius of your secretary, your com- 
mittee has been supplied with sufficient funds for the past year 
for carrying on the work planned a year ago. We estimated that 
$i,ooo would be required for the coming year, $750 being used 
to pay the holder of the fellowship and his co-worker during one- 
half the year, the other $250 being used for incidental expenses. 
It is the desire of your committee that, if you see fit to do so 
the raising of this $1,000 for the purposes of scholarship, be 
approved. 

The President : Now, at this time, it seems to me proper 
that a word should be said with regard to the work that has 
been done at the University under the auspices of the Michigan 
Gas Association. I did not come prepared to say anything about 
this, but Mr. Chamberlain has called attention to the fact that 
we have quite a large number of new mtembers who, perhaps, 
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are not familiar with the history of this Fellowship Work, and 
who perhaps do not realize what that work has meant to the 
gas industry, to the Michigan Gas Association, and to a number 
of men who have worked in this connection at Ann Arbor. This 
Fellowship was founded, I think, thirteen years ago, and is sup- 
ported by the subscriptions of gas companies in the State of 
Michigan who have amongst their personnel members of the 
Michigan Gas Association. It is not intended to be a direct 
money nuaking scheme, but it is intended exclusively for research 
work which in turn is expected — and I think the experience of 
many of us is that the expectation has been fulfilled, to ultimlately 
result in enabling our companies to get better results technically 
and commercially. In order to carry on this work it is necessary 
to have certain sums of money which have varied at times from, 
I think, seven or eight hundred dollars up to about twelve hun- 
dred dollars. This money is spent entirely in paying the ex- 
penses of the holders of the Fellowship and on the necessary 
apparatus to carry on the work. The Ahn Arbor Gas Light 
Company has made what is unquestionably the biggest contribu- 
tion to the work. They have provided a place to work and they 
have permitted the Fellowship work to be done on their premises, 
which oftentimes means more or less interference with the reg- 
ular operation, for the general good of the industry. Some of 
the wofk that has been done has acquired a world-wide reputa- 
tion. There is no question that the science of gas making has 
been distinctly advanced as a result of this work. Our Associa- 
tion is the only one which is devoting so much attention to special 
research work in connection with any University. It is peculiarly 
fitting that this should be done at the great University of Michi- 
gan, which is one of the oldest and one of the leading state uni- 
versities. I can only speak for this work that everyone, when he 
goes home, will see to it that Mr. Chamberlain's seductive letters 
asking for the usual contribution will be responded to promptly. 
We can assure you that the money will not be wasted. It will 
be like bread cast upon the waters which some day will return — 
what is that scriptural reading. Chamberlain? 
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Mr. Chamberlain: You have said enough of it. They 
will know what it is. 

The President : The next thing in order is the great treat 
of this meeting. We have with us to-day a gentleman who is 
going to mlake our hearts beat a little faster, and who is 
going to send us home better prepared to do business and get 
results than ever before. I am not going to take up any time 
that should belong to Mr. Casson. 
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"HOW TO PUT GAS ACROSS.' 



Herbert N. Casson, 

Vice-President H. K. McCann Co., New York. 



Mr. Chairman and Friends of the Michigan Gas Association : — 

Excuse me for piling up a little edifice here. You know 
when God made me with fifty-inch legs he made me so I can't 
make use of an ordinary table. Seeing that the Chairman began 
in appropriate and solemn, if somewhat interrupted, fashion with 
the quotation from the Bible which he has not remembered from 
his youth up, I think it would perhaps be appropriate for me also 
to take a text before I begin the sermon which I am about to 
deliver. I will take a text from the gospel according to Warren 
S. Blauvelt, first chapter and last paragraph, forty-seventh verse, 
"Improve the environment of the industry." Now there is a 
thought so big that it would take twelve months' thinking to get 
it all out. What I am going to say, in my own somewhat 
peculiar fashion, will be all aimed at that one thing, to bring out 
a sort of exhortation on that text, "improve the emnronment of 
the industry f' 

You know this wonderful State you have here is a State of 
new opportunities. It is a State of surprises. Just think of 
what Michigan has done. When she has done one thing she 
turns right around and does something else. The fur traders 
thought they had it all cleaned up when they killed all the bears 
and wild cats and wolves, and then along came the lumbermen 
and they made ten times as much out of the lumber as the hunters 
had made out of the pelts. The lumber men got some big for- 
tunes and raised some worthless sons and grand-sons and they 
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thought everything was done. They had made all the easy 
money, and they had made a lot of lumber and a lot of loafers 
and they had accomplished their God-sent mission in the world, 
you know, when along comes the report that some one had dis- 
covered iron ore, and they went north and got a hundred times 
as much money from underneath the ground as the lumber men 
ever took off the top. The fur traders got one dollar, the lumber 
men got ten dollars, and the ore men are getting one hundred 
dollars. Now, the work is still going on. I see a man up here at 
Bay City took a stump and put it in a lemon squeezer and squeezed 
out turpentine, isn't it. Oil, turpentine or something or other, 
any way, T know he is getting five dollars worth of something 
out of the stumps. 

Now, here come the gas companies. I hope that we can fix 
it so it will come to pass that Michigan will lead the way in 
this matter of gas, because I want to say, right off, that you gas 
men are in the woods and you don't know the way out. You 
can make gas all right, you are wonderful at that, but there is not 
a salesman in your whole bunch. You have never appreciated 
salesmanship. You have never put yourself right with the pub- 
lic. You are letting the public do all manner of things to you ; 
you are letting yourself be the football of every Legislature. 
Any fool that happens to get elected can come and smite you on 
your cheek and God help us if you don't turn around and let him 
snrite you on the other side. You haven't learned how to handle 
the public. 

As I have said before, there isn't a man of you who can get 
elected to any office in his home town. Now, what about im- 
proving the environment of the industry ? You see, the environ- 
ment of the industry will never be improved until you can be 
elected to the chief office in your home town. Why shouldn't 
you? Honest, hard working men, every one of you, earning 
your money just as honestly as any hod-carrier that ever hod- 
carried, and yet you are so unpopular that any fool in the town 
can be elected by the public quicker than you can, to any kind 
of office. Popularity is something that you only dream of but 
never experience. 
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The public and gas corporations are natural friends. MIy 
fingier and my body are natural friends. Suppose I cut off that 
finger? What happens? Would the body not be worse off 
without the finger? I can't feed my body quite so well, because 
I have only got three fingers and a thumb on this hand, and the 
relations between the body and the finger and the gas corpora- 
tions and the public are just the same. The public has never 
recognized that, and here we have gas corporations in every 
State in the Union endeavoring in spite of the hoodlumism of 
politics to better their position. I was in Denver the other day 
and in going over the laws I found twelve hundred and fifty 
bills in the Legislature. One of them was for the protection of 
bung-holes. "Resolved that no person shall have in his posses- 
sion a keg the bung hole of which is open." I asked several bar- 
tenders and I couldn't find one in Denver who knew what was 
meant by the protection of bung-holes. 

One of our Bowery statesmen introduced a bill at Albany 
the other day to protect us from all bad oyster stews, "Resolved, 
that there shall be fifteen oysters in an oyster stew." That is 
about the sort of bills that are going in. New York has two 
governors just now and neither one has sense enough to pound 
sand. That is New York. Here we have these dangerous polit- 
ical factors of decay and destruction and disintegration. Every- 
thing that builds itself up strongly has to contend against the 
forces of destruction. Put a piece of fresh meat on the sidewalk 
and the microbes begin the very minute you leave it. You build 
up a corporation and the very moment it is strong, the microbes 
of decay disintegrate it. You have got to preserve it with salt 
to keep it from putrefaction. The motto of the average Legisla- 
ture is "Back to the push cart! back to the candle!" It is a 
wonder that they don't make the manufacture of gas illegal. 
Most of our laws are based on the fool decisions of the Middle 
Ages. They are trying to push us back in that direction. What 
does the law know about the future? Nothing. What does the 
law know about the present? Nothing. All the laws are based 
on decisions made ten, twenty years ago, sometimes three thou- 
sand years ago. That is law. We have got to recognize what 
law is. Law has got nothing to do with the present. Law is 
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blind. It doesn't see what is about to happen. Business does. 
Business sees the present, has no use for the past, pushes towards 
the future. Law sees not the present and pushes towards the 
past. 

In this country we have been fooled a long time with 
politics. Here in our own republic if there is a fellow in the 
community that you want to get rid of, you elect him to an 
office, get him out of town anyway so he can't borrow money 
from you any more. We send him to the State House, or make 
him consul or ambassador, any way send him where he will 
borrow money frwn foreigners. So we regard politics as a kind 
of general sanitariiun for the "no-goods." No wonder we are 
catching it. We have to put things on a different basis. How 
can we build up a stable and solid business structure when we are 
in a state of political fidgets? They are talking about school 
reform, currency reform. Why not chloroform? I don't know 
what would do the country more good than to chloroform most 
of the legislatures. Socialism, free trade-ism, progressiveism, 
rheumatism, or any ism that anybody thinks of, is immediately 
put out on the country. Wfe are like the lightning bug that the 
poet sings about : 

The lightning bug is flashy. 

But he hasn't any mind ; 
He wanders through the darkness 

With his headlight on behind. 

How to get gas across! In the first place we have to get 
it across by studying salesmanship, by finding out how to sell 
goods. Salesmanship used to be thought to be nothing very 
nuuch. If a fellow had the knack of traveling on the trains and 
getting favors from nigger porters he was made a salesman. If 
he spent lots of money easily and didn't have a very great sense 
of responsibility, he was a salesman. Now, we are beginning 
to study salesmanship and we are finding out that there is nothing 
much more difficult. That is a great big problem. It is just as 
big a problem as manufacturing or engineering. It takes a 
bigger man to be a salesman than it does to be a lawyer, because 
a salesman has got to have brains and a lawyer can have some 
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books. It IS a great deal more serious when a salesman makes 
a mistake, because it means a funeral for the company as far 
as that customer is concerned. When a lawyer makes a mistake 
he tries the case over again. That is What he wants. When a 
doctor makes a mistake he buries it and when a minister mlakes 
a mistake nobody knows the difference. When a plumber makes 
a mistake he charges twice, and when a judge makes a mistake 
it is the law of the land. But when a salesman makes a mis- 
take he has lost a sale. There is a customer's funeral imme- 
diately, a cash injury to him and to the firm. 

We find out it is a pretty difficult thing, this matter of 
salesmanship. Man is the most wonderful piece of mechanism 
that God ever made and forgot to put directions on. Every 
other machine has got directions. But a salesman has got to 
take this complex piece of machinery, belly, brain and breath, 
lung, liver and lights, all invisible, can't see the works — ^Gee! 
how often we wish we could see the works. We would then 
know how to handle some fellows. Some fellows' wheels are 
square, do you know it? But we have got to handle them. All 
we can do is to look them in the eye. Wie go ahead and when 
we go wrong we dodge around, side-step to something different, 
watch them, follow them, try to find out what their works are 
made of, how to talk to them and not to talk ourselves. At 
first, when we went out as cub salesmien, we used to go in and say 
"Here is my card. I represent J. T. Smith Company. I am 
selling so-and-so." Nothing doing. Wlorst possible thing — 
coming at a man wrong end first. Backing into the man and 
slapping him in the face with a wet towel. What does he care 
for mef To-day we know better. We come in and we don't 
mention our business. Wfe come in and we make sure we know 
the man's name before we talk to him. **By the way, is this 
M¥. Smith?" If you ever say that, you are not a salesman. If 
his name is Smythe and you call him Smith, it is all off. You 
have got to get his name right. Get it right from the clerk be- 
fore yt)u see him. You don't want him to think you never saw 
him before. Make believe you did. I never let a man think I 
am a stranger. Nobody does business with a stranger. "Hdw 
do you do, Mr. Smith." He thinks I met him on the train and 
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maybe I bought him a cigar, or 1 met him with a bunch of fellows 
and we had a drink tc^ether. How does he know? I act as if 
I had anyhow. That is the idea. I want to get in his mind that 
he owes me about forty cents, and if I get that in his mind, I 
have got a mortgage on him. "How do you do, Mr. Smith? 
Very fine morning. I noticed that your window is dressed 
nicely. Do you have a professional window dresser?'' Now, 
he owes me $1.40. "I notice things are coming your way, they 
are raising your taxes. You know you rich men are catching it." 
Now, he owes me five dollars. I jttle by little, you see, you go 
on and talk him. Get his name right. Talk about him. Then 
when he has a doubt in his mind as to whether or not I am a 
cousin of his wife, why then, incidentally, little by little, I let 
him know just exactly who I am and just what I have got to 
sell, and before he knows it he is talking me and I am getting 
his order. 

H you have ever seen the great Lusitania being pushed into 
the dock by the little bits of tugs you will see the finest example 
of salesmanship in the world. The great big Lusitania and the 
little bits of tugs ! Do the tugs come head on with a card, "This 
is my name. I am tug, John B. Smith." If they come on 
against the Lusitania they wouldn't know what hit them. They 
come up going in the same direction first and slip along side of 
her and without a bimip — they can't afford to bump her and 
neither can a salesman afford to bump— they comie in along side 
of her — chug, chug, chug, chug, chug, and the Lusitania never 
knows what happened to her until she gets pushed in the dock. 
That is how to handle a man. Don't let him know what hit him 
but put him in the dock. Never give him a jar, never give him 
a biunp. "I am M.t. So-and-so" — cut out all that. The first 
commandment of salesmanship is that nobody in heaven, hell 
or earth cares for you. That is the first commandment. No- 
body cares for you. Nobody wants to hear the story of your 
life. You have got to go around and get the story of other 
people's lives. You have got a mortgage on men if you can get 
them to talk themselves. You being a salesman and being above 
the ordinary man, being in a higher class and a wiser class, let 
them talk themselves. Get a bigger ear than a tongue. Leara 
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to listen more than to talk. Mbre sales have been lost by talking 
than by anything else. The one thing every man loves to do is 
talk about himself. Let the other fellow put across his story 
and once he has done so he has thrown the door open to you. 
There is no one he can tell it to but his wife, who will listen in 
an interested way. That is why most of us marry, because we 
get tired, as old bachelors, going around trying to put across the 
story of our lives, and we get married in desperation. We stand 
marriage and everything connected with it. Why ? Because we 
can go home every night and tell our wives what big things we 
did during the day. 

I happened to be a salesman when I was twelve years of age 
away out West in an Indian store. I used to have to sell goods 
to Indians. I worked in one of the first stores in 1881 down in 
the Red River Valley. In that Indian store we were taught to 
sell Indians in this way. When the Indians came in we talked 
about the days when he shot deer, or whatever big things he 
did. "You Big Indians!*' That was salesmanship. I didn't 
talk the goods as much as I talked the Indians. Since that time 
I have landed three presidents of the United States in the sanne 
way. Talk to the president of the United States and put feathers 
in his hair and he is an Indian. He is made of the same kind 
of material, no matter what clothes you put on him. "Mr. 
President, talking of your second term," Talking of your 
second term — ^pleasant, nice thoughts. He likes to have people 
come in and talk about the second term. The third day after 
any president takes office in the White House, the main thing he 
thinks of is his second term. So, handle each mfein according to 
his own point of view, don't you see! After that, what shall we 
do? Next bring in the goods. Make the goods talk. There is 
the difficult thing to do in your business, because you can't carry 
it around in a box and say, "if you will just smiell that." That 
wouldn't do any good. That is what you have got to overcome. 
If any of you can find some way of making gas smell like per- 
fumery, you will do a great thing for this business. If any of 
you can find any way of making gas visible you will do a great 
thing for the industry. When you are talking to a msan you have 
got to show him something. You can convince him through his 
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eye better than through his braiki, because his eyes are a hundred 
times more active than his brain. His brain is cold molasses 
but his eyes are quiclc. Don't talk to a man's brain. I never do 
because I may be talking to nothing. At any rate, he has a pair 
of eyes. I talk to his eyes. If you are selling glasses show him 
the glass and keep it moving^ because it is hypnotic. His eyes 
have got the follow you. Hold it right up (indicating). "You 
see how even, how symmetrical" and you keep it moving. He 
thinks that any minute a rabbit is going to jump out of it, as you 
keep it moving. His eyes are fascinated. If the glass could 
open a little glass mouth and say what it is, that would be a 
grand thing, but as the goods cannot talk you have got to make 
the goods act in dumb show. You have got to make the goods 
talk like dummies. Always show a man something and keep it 
moving before him. Hiave something that represents the busi- 
ness at its highest point, something that represents the business 
in a favorable way, something that lo(^s desirable or bright to 
the man's eye. Put a little red in it. If I were selling this glass 
I would put a little round disc of red on the bottom. People are 
just like bulls. Wherever they see red they have got to look 
at it. 

To-day we are carrying around big pads with big blue 
crayons, and when you begin to talk with a man, you say, ''Now, 
Mr. Smith, you see, for instance, here is your store." Always put 
his store in the middle. If you put it on the edge you have lost 
a sale. That is a funny fact but you go and try it. Put it on 
the edge and you have lost the sale. Here is the second com- 
mandment of salesmanship — every man is in the middle of the 
world. See? Every man is in the middle of the world. It is 
a delusion. It is not right, but everybody thinks he is in the 
middle of the world. A salesman has got to get over that. If 
a salesman thinks he is in the middle of the world he can't sell 
goods, because that is what the customer thinks. He thinks 
"here I stand in the middle of the world. The earth is directly 
beneath me. The universe is circling all around mfe. I am in 
the middle of the world." It is a delusion, and we all have it. 
I never saw a man yet that wasn't in the central State and the 
central city and the central part of the world. If your customer 
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thinks he is in the middle, put him in the middle. Then put his 
competitors on the edge. Put his competitors on the edge some- 
where, about to tumble off. You can land nine out of ten men 
by putting them in the middle and their competitors <mi the edge. 

If you appreciate a man you win him, because we poor lonely 
human creatures go through life with no appreciation. Every- 
body misunderstands us. Nobody takes us at par. "I know I did my 
best and just think what they think about me." So appreciate 
your customer. Give him back his own thought about himself. 

In handling people in bulk, as you do, they all look alike. 
They appear like a whole lot of cattle driving through, and by 
and by you begin to think the public are a herd of cattle. Most 
of you do think that. That is where you get into trouble. The 
immense loss that comes to the gas company through bad man- 
ners can never be counted. The imnnense loss by your treating 
people as cattle and not as people can't be counted. IVTost of the 
bad laws that go through the legislatures were proposed by 
people you snapped at and snarled at and bit at over the counter. 
I was in Buffalo the other day and I watched the gas company 
to see how it was treating the public. A very pretty young 
lady — she was unusually pretty, came up. She turned her head 
for a few minutes and looked at some one at the door, and the 
clerk at the window whistled to this young lady. Think of it! 
Treated her like a dog. Very nice young clerk, you know. He 
had the latest Arrow collar on, but there was nothing inside the 
collar or under the hair. That little Jimmy Pinhead, do you 
know what he was doing? He was making twenty enemies a 
day right straight along. Instead of that, his name should have 
been on the wicket — rMr. Jim T. Smith. Better call him Jim*; 
he is too dignified anyway, and the young lady would say "Mr. 
Smith/' and he, noticing the name on the bill, would say, "How 
do you do, Mfiss McGowan?" Did you ever hear it done? I 
never did. I never got called by name by any gas clerk in my 
life. If I ever had gotten treated politely I would have remem- 
bered it and put a white chalk mark on the place on the pave- 
ment. "How do you do, Miss McGowan." 
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There ought to be standard instructions for the clerks and 
inspectors who meet the public. You have skilled engineers to 
deal with machinery. You have men who take courses of in- 
structicHi in handling machinery, but you do not have them take 
courses of instruction in handling the public. The result is that 
experts handle machinery and amateurs handle the public. Your 
men are not company trained at all. Any young fellow that comes 
along, you slam him into the window and show him a list of 
prices and let him go ahead making twenty enemies a day. 
These men are the finger ends of your company. Cut their nails. 
Why should they go on scratching the public until the public in 
some towns have scabs all over their faces? Naturally when 
they get clawed in the face, they go and propose some kind of 
a law. Why don't you cut your own nails? Whenever your 
finger ends come in touch with the public, see that they are 
trimmed and manicured. Don't pattern after hotel clerks. The 
hotel clerk has got a profession entirely to be developed. You 
will find it in Switzerland, but you won't find it in the United 
States. To be a good hotel clerk every one who leaves the hotel 
ought to have pleasant memories of the clerk and pleasant memo- 
ries of the hotel. You have got your gas clerks and your gas 
inspectors and all those who come in contact with the public. It 
is just as cheap to be pleasing as it is to be disagreeable. Most 
of your troubles come from not treating the public properly. 
You can't fight the public. The corporation that fights the pub- 
lic has no sort of ciiance. You can't get away with it. The 
public is to you what the sea is to the fisherman. You can't 
ever be big enough to fight the public. Just as the great Titanic, 
the most monstrous vessel ever built by human hands, was 
hurled in a few swift minutes to the very bottom of the ocean 
by the merciless sea, just so the biggest corporations can be 
hurled down to the bottom of oblivion by a merciless public. In 
this country we talk about a democracy and the rule of the people, 
but the public has no mercy. The public boosts Dewey up to- 
day and slings him into a coal scuttle to-morrow. The public 
has no mercy. Very often it has no appreciation unless you 
teach it. The public will watch your funeral go by and pay no 
attention to it. The public would see every gas main torn up 
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and every gas ofifke closed and would be amused at the perform- 
ance. If we were to advertise a grand bonfire of the Pontchar- 
train Hotel we would have fifty thousand people come and see 
the grand sight. That is the public way. That is the public. 
The public likes to see something smashed. The public loves 
a dog fight. They love to see something broken. We have to 
protect ourselves against he public which would put us out of 
business without any hesitation, which would cry "down with 
the rates" and "up with the taxes'" until between the lower rates 
and the higher taxes, it would squeeze us into bankruptcy. Then 
the public would say "Hurrah! Hurrah! I am glad that damn 
company has gone out of business." That is the public. The 
public is just like the sea is to the fisherman. The sea gives the 
fisherman his fish and the sea in the end may give the fishermfein 
his death. The fisherman pays the cost of fishing in the sea. 
Now, we needn't fool ourselves in this country any longer. 
The survival of the fittest means the survival of the man who 
knows how to protect his interest. You very rarely meet the 
men who know how to protect themselves. "I am big enough; 
nothing can hurt me." Those men have got to go down just as 
a leaky boat goes down. The public thinks you are privileged. 
The public is wrong. You are privileged only to have a very 
hard job that nobody wants. The public thinks you are danger- 
ous. Where is the danger of selling people gas instead of 
candles? The public thinks that you are expensive. You are 
one of the cheapest things that the public has to deal with. You 
are far too cheap. The public is wrong in these things. The 
public has got to be shown. You have got to take the grouch 
out of the city in some way. A corporation can be hammered 
and hammered at by some irresponsible newspaper reporter, some 
little cheap-jack, half-drunk reporter, until he can put any one of 
your companies to the bad. That is the power of the press. 
Any little Tom, Dick or Harry who has not got credit in any 
bar-room can put stuff in the paper that makes public opinion. 
Let us face the facts and proceed. That is what the newspaper 
is, and that is what the public is, and you have got to handle the 
public in such a way as to take the grouch out of the public. Here 
are these men running about seeking public office, and how do 
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they make themselves popular with the public? By hammering 
you, by hammering everything in the universe that is worth 
while. The easiest way to get up is to holler "Down with them." 
That is grand copy. When you say "Up with thenn," the report- 
ers don't take it down. If I were here talking against some rail- 
road I would have twenty reporters and I would have front page 
stuff. As it is I am going to have the seventh page with a half 
a column instead. I am talking up. That is the newspaper 
point of view, and I am telling you about it from many years' 
experience. Now, we have got to face the facts. This sort of 
everlasting knocking, knocking — you know a knocker is a suit 
of clothes walking around empty. A knocker is like a leak in a 
boat. The devil was thrown out of Heaven for knocking his 
home town. The place where he went to is the only place where 
knockers ought to go. Now, we have got to take the grouch out 
of the city. We have got to handle these papers that can do so 
much damage, and get right after them. Go right into the news- 
paper office and track the man down who started the lying 
rumors. He puts in the paper that you made twenty million 
dollars last month. He was drunk and put on three ciphers 
too many. You made twenty thousand dollars or maybe you 
made a loss. What does he care? He gets four dollars a 
column just the same no matter what he puts down. He spins 
it out. In spite of all these sorts of rumors we have to build up 
the facts. If you stand back and ignore the papers you ignore 
one of our most powerful forces for molding public opinion that 
exists in the country. You can't ignore the press. The papers 
shape our opinions. They give us the data by which we think. 
Here are the logs and there is the saw mill out of which come 
the lumber piles every day. We have got to take that into con- 
sideration and feed the truth to the papers. 

Mlake the gas company personal like the gas company does 
here in Detroit. It is a very excellent idea. Here is a picture 
of Mr. Moir. Doesn't he look like a genuine catch? He looks 
like a fine fellow. He looks handsome. Even his wife would 
say it is good enough. If he hasn't got a wife there are lots of 
girls after him. Now, that is the kind of thing. Talk about 
Mr. Moir, not the gas company. Nobody cares for a company. 
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A lot of fellows know Mr. Mbir and every time an ad. like that 
comes out you cinch forty customers. When those men think 
of the gas company they think of Moir's company. Such is the 
development of good will. This is undoing what Bill Pinhead 
does at the wicket. This is making friends and tying up Mr. 
Mioir's friends. Print photographs in your advertising. Let 
people see what you look like. Be sociable. There is nothing 
more inefficient than dignity. Dignity ruins more men than 
drink. That is saying something. Every time you strut your 
company gets a big setback. Every time you strut you make 
enemies for your comipany. Every one of you should cultivate a 
sort of Chauncey Depew air. Every gas company should have 
a public jester. It should have a cheerful idiot, a kind of Frank 
Daniels with a funny face, a man who looks like Bunny, prefer- 
ably a fat man, a fellow that knows everybody. You don't want 
him to do anything else during the eight hours of the day than go 
around and say "Hello Bill, how is the baby? I heard it was 
twins last night." Just send him around the street. Nothing 
but a handshake or a smile, just a good fellow. Everybody 
knows he represents the gas company. Better to have that kind 
of a front on your gas company instead of a frozen president 
sitting up in his private office where you have to interview four 
boys and three cler'ks before you can get to him-. "Very busy 
to-day, not in.'' No wonder the reporters swat you. You ought 
to be hit. Better hire a sociable fellow and send him up and 
down the street making friends. The public will say, "Wfell, 
that gas company representative is a pretty good fellow. I will 
tell you a story he told me." A funny story that came from the 
gas company — wouldn't that be great. They would just go all 
over the city — ^the stories that your public jester would tell to the 
people. He would get the best stories first. Hie would run out 
and get the first copy of Everybody's Magazine, get the funny 
stories and tell three of them before anybody else would get 
onto it and put them across. He would see some fellow who 
had just got electric light. "Got money to lose?" Why, he 
would do more good than your most solemn salesman. He 
would just drop a few little helpful ideas. "Getting extravagant, 
why don't you use gas?" He would have the whole place rise 
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up and call you blessed, because he makes them laugh. That 
IS the public. Caesar knew that long ago, and that is the reason 
the Roman empire held on for seven hundred years of great 
prosperity, because the Caesars knew enough to give the public 
games. You don't give the public games. When did you ever 
take the public to a baseball game ? Never. That is why Caesar 
kept on being Caesar seven hundred years. That is why this 
republic has its great problem, whether we are going to go on 
seven hundred years or whether we are to come to a grand 
funeral before half that time, because we don't know what the 
public wants. You have got to give the public their games. You 
have got to give them what they want. They think a corpora- 
tion has no sense of humor. They are right. You haven't got 
a sense of humor. Get a bump of laughter developed. They 
think that a corporation has no soul. Most of them haven't. 
Why can't they have souls ? Why can't they have hearts ? Once 
in a while when Tom Smith whom everybody knows in Grand 
Rapids gets struck by a run-away horse, when Tom springs out 
in front of the horse and grabs it by the bridle and he is dragged 
by the horse three blocks and the horse tramples out his life, 
so that when they find him there is nothing left but just two 
hands hanging onto the bridle, and all Grand Rapids is thrilled 
by the heroism of Tom Smith who leaves a widow and four 
children, and the Gas Company jumps in the paper the next 
morning with this statement : '*We will give Mrs. Smith and her 
family free gas for ten years and we have sent her a check for 
one hundred dollars!" Never in your life. The idea never 
came into your mind. Why don't you think about it? There is 
your chance and you don't know your chance. That is why people 
hate you out of existence. That is why you can't be nominated 
for any office. Wherever and whenever the public heart is 
stirred by some tale of heroism, for God's sake you be the first 
to the widow. Beat it to the widow. 

What else can you do besides developing this science of 
salesmanship? You can call in the power of advertising. Ad- 
vertising is a wonderful thing. Advertisers spend six hundred 
million dollars a year in this country. Every day we spend two 
million dollars. That is four tons of gold, eight thousand pounds 
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of gold, every day, a thousand pounds every working hour spent 
in advertising. Why is it spent? Because it is a way to get 
more business. The average cost of advertising is about thirty- 
five dollars per family. Business men and manufacturers use 
advertising because they have found out that in the long run 
they can't build up their business without it. Advertising makes 
National habits. Wfe taught people to use bath tubs instead of 
going out in the rain. We taught you to wear collars. Every 
man here has got on a white collar and pretty near everybody 
has got on socks. You learned that through advertising. I 
know where I was brought up we never had white shirts, and 
the first one that came through our village we threw mud at. We 
didn't like the dude with the white shirt in our village because it 
was a kind of reflection on the rest of us that had never seen it 
before, and so we threw mud at the dude with the white shirt on. 
To-day, through advertising, everybody wears a collar and a 
white shirt. There is nothing worth while but what you can sell 
it by advertising. You can sell any kind of land and near-land 
by advertising. They are selling land down in Florida by the 
gallon by advertising. They are selling the Everglades. They 
sell the land and then tell the people to take the water off and 
they will have their land. They can do it by the power of ad- 
vertising. They can sell people what the people never saw. 
They are selling the desert out there in Arizona where they have 
got to put the water on the land before they can do anything 
with it. They are selling land in Alberta where they have to dig 
the snow off before they can find the land. You can sell the 
Atlantic Ocean, you can sell the desert, you can move the public 
anywhere. There is no class of the public that can't be moved 
in the proper way. The San Francisco earthquake made every 
cripple in the city run three miles. You can move anybody. The 
power of advertising can do it. 

The last time I was in Grand Rapids they didn't know as 
much about advertising as Detroit does. Detroit was very wise. 
Detroit has been a selling city. The salesmen have always kept 
ahead of the manufacturers. In Detroit they were selling 
automobiles seven years before they had them. They had some- 
thing that they sold for automobiles. They kept ahead of the 
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manufacturers, but finally the manufacturers caught up and now 
they do have automobiles. They put automobiles in the class of 
cabbages and ripe fruit — perishable. It is actually wonderful 
when you think of it. When you buy an automobile you pay 
twenty-five hundred dollars. You pay it right oflf. You don't 
buy it on the installment plan, but you pay the twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars right off even though you have to put a mortgage on 
your rocking-chair and everything you have got. The salesman 
says, "We guarantee it for a year. We are not dead sure for a 
day, but bring it back in a year. Maybe it will run a year." 
Twenty-five hundred dollars! It may smash going around the 
corner. They put it in the perishable class and they got it across. 
No man ever sold houses in the perishable class. Up in Grand 
Rapids the poor fellows can manufacture but they can't sell. They 
make the most wonderful furniture in the world. I never saw 
furniture like they have in their display rooms up there. It 
beats anything you have in Detroit, or in Wanamaker's, or in 
Marshall Field's or any other store in the world. I think it has 
got the Kings of France beaten. I don't think France ever made 
such things. I have seen some of the palaces of Europe and I 
never saw in any palace in Europe such fine furniture. But what 
do they do in Grand Rapids? They sell a man a set of parlor 
furniture and say, "This will last you all your life, and will last 
your children," and so on. That is not what to say. Why don't 
they get the people into the habit of changing parlor furniture 
once a year ? The autombbile men do. Every year the owner of 
an automobile has to change his machine. Every one of you 
that has a rrtachine, what is your story? "Well, you know, first 
I bought a Chalmers but I didn't like the mud guard and then I 
got a Packard. Somebody came along from the Locorrtobile peo- 
ple and I bought a Locomobile." That is the average story. If I 
had the machine for seven years I wouldn't tell anybody. I would 
be ashamed that I had the one machine so long. It isn't the fashion 
to say that. The fashion is to say, "I had to change. Miy wife's 
aunt didn't like the plush, and the kid took objection to the car- 
bureter, and so I changed miy automobile." We have got to 
get a new machine every year because the new carbureters are 
half an inch shorter, or they are painting the new cars green and 
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I am Irish and have got to change. Any automobile salesman 
can give a hundred reasons why I ought to change when I have 
run my machine six months In Grand Rapids they have got to 
wait until a man breeds before they can sell any more furniture 
to that family. You see, it is thirty years between sales in Grand 
Rapids and twelve months between sales in Detroit. There is 
the difference. They don't know how to sell in Grand Rapids. 
All the salesmen ought to quit and come down here to Detroit 
and learn how to sell. 

Remarkable things can be done with advertising. A his- 
torian can take a man when he is dead, he can take George 
Washington, and he can make him famous. Wie don't know the 
facts for sure because it was a long while ago. "George never 
told a lie. George never did a thing that was wrong. George 
was modest. Everything he did was perfect." The historian 
can say that because George Washington is a long while dead. 
That is easy. They can make a hero out of a dead man, but we 
ad men can take a live man, just an ordinary man like any dub 
here, we can take any man and if he gives us money enough we 
can put him up with George Washington while he is alive. Wfe 
can give him the benefits of death without dying. Now what is 
the use of being dead when you can be living and famous ? We 
ad. men say, "What is the use? If I am dead I am dead and it 
doesn't help me any." Fame doesn't make people any richer in 
the other world. There are no branch houses in heaven or hell. 
What is the use? I want my fame here. I want to cash in 
now.*' That is what sensible men are saying. You can't cash in 
unless you come to the advertising man and get help. 

You think advertising is an expense and there is where most 
of you make a mistake. Whenever you come to consider your 
advertisng appropriation you put it under the head of expense. 
It is not an expense. It is an asset. It is not under the head 
of a formality or something you have to do which adds to your 
cost. You know an oyster is a fish built like a nut, but an oyster 
is not a nut. An oyster is a fish. Now an ad man is a saver 
built like a spender. Ad men have all the motions of spending 
money. You make an appropriation and you give it to us. We 
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throw it out and spend it in the magazines. Then you think, 
"Gosh, don't those m-en spend money. They have got no respect 
for money." So, we go through the motions of spending, but 
there is no reason why we are spenders because we go through 
the motions. We are just like the oyster that is built like a nut. 
We are not what we look. We look like spenders but we are 
really savers. If advertising didn't cut costs, there wouldn't be 
any advertising. Advertising does cut costs. W/e had to have 
advertising because salesmen got so expensive. If I could hire 
salesmen at one cent a day, I wouldn't advertise at all. If there 
were some kind of salesman who didn't have to wear clothes and 
wt)uld still be decent and live on a peanut a day, I would hire a 
million salesmen. You see it would be cheaper to hire them, but 
salesmen are getting more expensive and more expensive, and so 
advertising is an expedient to cut costs in the selling of goods. 
The man who goes out to get customers without the help of 
advertising, is like a hunter hunting without a dog. It doesn't 
pay to hunt without a dog. You waste a lot of time. It is far 
better to get a cheaper gun and pay the rest of the money for a 
dog, because the dog stirs up the game. That is what adver- 
tising is to the salesman. We don't mind being dogs. Wfe say 
that we can stir up the birds. We say that you can't stir up the 
birds because you don't know the bushes. You can't bark. We 
know how to bark. When you bark you make a funny noise. 

The average gas company's ad is written by the book-keeper or 
the engineer. When we professional men loc4c at it, it looks 
funny. The average gas company doesn't know the art of mak- 
ing ads. I don't mind giving it away, because you can't follow 
it out. There are three parts to an ad, the string, the bait, and 
the hook. You always put the hook at the top. How can you 
expect such an ad lo pull ? The main thing is the bait. You put 
your Company right in the headlines. We keep it out of the 
hejldlines. We talk to the public. The goods are in the middle 
and the company is at the bottom. That is professional adver- 
tising, built up so that it pulls the people who are not interested. 
A man who is not an ad man tries to please his boss. He writes 
his ad to please his wife, and he doesn't write an ad to please the 
public because he is not in touch with the public. With proper 
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advertising I have no doubt you could get back in money what 
you would spend for advertising, through the increase in the 
value of your stocks and bonds. Ask the Bankers' Trust Com- 
pany, ask any great, big, responsible trust ccwnpany or bond 
house in New York, and it will tell you they can get from two 
to five points more for your stocks and bonds if you are in touch 
with the public. If you do away with the ill-will of the public, 
up goes the price of your stocks and bonds. You have more 
people who want to buy stocks and bonds. The price goes up 
from one hundred two to one hundred four and one hundred 
seven. Tlien you have paid for all the advertising and you have 
increased your business for nothing. There is no reason why 
advertising should ever cost you one cent in the getting of busi- 
ness. You get back the cost in the increased number of share- 
holders and bondholders, the increased price and the increased 
demand there is for your securities. Advertising men know the 
power of simple slogans. W-le don't go at the public any more 
with a lot of abstract words. Wje put it in simple language. In 
shaping up the settler campaign for the State of Colorado I gave 
them this slogan, "Bring them in and show them how." Wk got 
it all over the State of Colorado, "Bring them in and show them 
how." Wte would meet in a great big meeting and I would 
make them say it over and over. Well, I got it in their minds. 
The only word that anybody can remember has got one syllable. 
We can remember the simple things. We remember Mbther 
Goose. '*J^ck and Jill went up the hill." We never forget that 
as long as we live. Every single one of us remembers Mother 
Goose and we all remember it until our dying day. Why? 
Words of one syllable ! No abstract words ! We never remem- 
ber abstract words. No abstract word means anything. The 
idea has got to be put in simple language. 

I recently got up some slogans for the gas business. "What 
gas means to mty home." That was the general idea. Then I 
put in subheads, "The quick breakfast and the cheerful wife. 
No ashes, no kindling, no wood, no woodshed, no mess in the 
kitchen. Light, heat and comfort for nine cents a day." Simple 
things. I got right back home, don't you see, and instead of 
formal, pomipous ads, I wrote the simplest little talks. Most of 
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the talks were suf^Kised to be by gas-users, such as this : "I can 
sleep twenty minutes longer in the nioming, because we have 
gas in the house. I remember when I was a little boy I used to 
have to go out and light the fire. Often in the winter I used to 
have to go out to the coal shed or the wood shed, and I had to 
chop kindling, and it took an awful long time. I had to get up 
so early, and now wife goes out and turns the gas on and I can 
have twenty minutes more sleep and it ntakes me feel better all 
day long." 

That is gas, don't you see? That is the way to get it across. 
Not by talking machinery, not by talking your end of the busi- 
ness — ^they don't care about that. They don't care for the cost 
of gas. They want to know what you do for them. They don't 
care how you do it. They don't care as to the sort of machinery 
you have or as to your equipment, but they do care as to what 
it means to their homes. 

Another thing that advertising men do, they come in and put 
in the news point of view. That is what you are apt to forget. 
A gas corporation or a street car corporation or a railroad corpor- 
ation too frequently gets away from the newspaper point of view, 
and it forgets what a newspaper is. I have been a newspaper 
man for quite a while, and served a pretty long apprenticeship, 
so that I can speak professionally as a newspaper man. A news- 
paper has got to be handled in a newspaper way. What is con- 
sidered ? The truth ? The fact ? Certainly not. A newspaper's 
first law is that the paper has got to come out. That is what 
the cub reporters and cub editors have to learn. The first thing 
is to remember that the paper has got to come out. If a paper 
misses a day, it is done. You can't have a daily paper that comes 
out every third day. If they waited for the facts, it would only 
come out once a month ; once a week at the best. They slam it 
in. Somebody says, "I heard the St. John Railroad Company 
is going into the hands of a receiver." In it goes. I wish you 
could trace some of the articles back that get on the front page. 
If a reporter makes a mistake he contradicts it the next day, 
and so he gets another half column. He is just so much ahead. 
If he had waited for the truth he probably wouldn't have had 
anything. I remember one time, when I was one of the editors 
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of the New York World, we put up over the desk this motto, 
"Accuracy, Terseness, Accuracy/* We put these mottos up seri- 
ously, but by and by, you know, as we began to look at them, 
they began to be very humorous. They got to be a joke. "Ac- 
curacy, terseness, accuracy." If we followed that we would get 
out half a page a day. The real newspaper slogan is — f'slap her 
in and spin her out." If you don't know what the man's name 
was, put in somebody's name. It can't go in without a name. 
If you don't know who hit Jade Smith, then say somebody who 
was likely to hit him. We go on probabilities in newspaper 
work. Just put that fellow's name down. That is the way we 
make news. 

What is news ? News is any queer, freak thing that wasn't 
likely to happen. That is news. A cat catches a rat. That is 
nothing. A rat catches a cat. Great ! John Smith is living re- 
spectably with his wife. WfeU, who cares? John Smith last 
night at midnight ran away with the janitor's daughter, and 
overcome with remorse they climbed to the top of the apartment 
building and clasped in each other's arms, they leaped to the 
sidewalk below. Grand! That is g^eat, fine. Why, the report- 
ers have hired people to do that. That is the news. 

I picked up the Detroit Free Press this morning, and what 
was the news that hit me in the eye? "A college professor 
spanked his father." A picture of a collie president turning 
his father over and gadding him. That is news. That is your 
Free Press. Such is every paper in the country. You have got 
to play up to that. When some priest in the day-time wears th^ 
robes of his calling and forgives sins under the sanction of 
Almighty God and dispenses forgiveness, when he represents the 
very holiness of the Almighty and sanctity and purity and infinity 
itself, and then by night removes those garments which represent 
holiness to the people and takes a butcher's saw and knife and 
creeps up to th bed of a sleeping girl, and cuts her body in nine 
pieces and carries her bleeding body to the river, and hurls them 
in, every paper in the country features that thing. Such a grand 
thing has not happened for twenty years. Such is the news- 
paper. That is the news. There has not been such a magnificent 
news for years and years as that. 
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Back of the newspaper is our love for reading that kind of 
thing. The newspapers aren't to blame. They know what 
people are like. They go by human nature. Now you have to 
kam human nature from the newspapers. Wt are living in a 
world that loves to read of these enormities. These bloody 
atrocities are the things that grip the heart because we are none 
of us so far removed from the savage, we are none of us so far 
from the woods but that we like the smell of blood. Why do so 
many papers use red ink? Because red ink is like blood. That 
is human nature. It is too bad that we don't live in the thirtieth 
century. I am very sorry I couldn't have come here this morn- 
ing and spoken to you in a refined way, as though I were from 
Boston or Oxford, spoken to you of high and lofty things, of 
truth and nobility. I am sorry I cannot tell you to spread your 
wings and fly to the realms of idealism, but what is the use of 
talking to you men like that. The only thing I am interested in, 
the only thing you are interested in, is how to sell more gas, how 
to get a higher price and how to get so popular in your home 
town that the next time I have the honor of addressing you, there 
will be ten mayors here and fifteen councilmen and a whole lot 
of other officials, all wearing the badges of public office. 

Now, you can make gas interesting. I don't say you ought 
to make it bloody. You have got to learn what the public is like. 
They have got to have their jokes. They have got to have their 
news. When the reponer comes for news you say to your hock- 
keeper, "Give me the annual statement." The reporter comes to 
you for news and you hand him that annual statemfent. When 
he goes out of the door he throws the statement in an ash-barrel. 
What he wants is something like this : **'What do you think, five 
of our girls got married last Wednesday. Why, we can't keep 
our girls. Our girls are so pretty I think every one of them 
has got a waiting list and five of them went off last Wednesday. 
We are short five girls right this morning. Would you mind 
taking an ad for more girls ? WTiy, marriage takes from us all 
our pretty girls." That is news. They don't care about your 
annual statement. Nobody reads it if you put it in. You don't 
read it yourselves. There isn't a man present who can give me 
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three figures in the last statement of his own company. They 
have all gone out of your mind. 

AVe have to make people appreciate gas by showing them 
the ^wonder of gas. I would advise not to sell gas at all. I 
>voulcl advise selling gas service, I was talking to the natural 
gas men the other day and I advised them to cut out the word 
"natural." People think it is a terrible thing to pay twenty or 
thirty cents for natural gas! Natural gas is worth twice what 
they get for it, but natural gas has not been appreciated. People 
think natural gas is a cheap thing, so they pay a low price for it. 

You are like the brick men. The brick men never had a 

salesman. Here is the brick business six thousand years old. In 

six thousand years they never had an efficient salesman, or an 

advertising man who could advertise the brick so people would 

appreciate brick. As a result the concrete people came in and 

beat Ihent out of their boots. There are hardly any brick people 

making any money. When a brick man gets a shoe-shine he has 

got to take a hod and carry twenty bricks. When he goes and 

gets a suit of clothes he has got to take three dray loads, and 

when his wife goes shopping he has got to have a train load of 

brick. When his wife goes out to buy a hat look at the pile of 

brick on her head. Now, that is because they don't know how 

to sell brick. 

Here is the street car business. The people don't appreciate 
it. Just think what a street car means. People pay a nickel, 
and they ought to be ashamed to offer it. They pay a nickel 
and what do they get? They get an automobile that costs ten 
thousand dollars, and it doesn't run on a road, it runs on expen- 
sive steel rails without a jolt or a jar. It runs safely and you are 
protected while you are in it. It takes you ten mSles for a 
nickel. Half a cent a mile, one-quarter as much as you pay on 
any steam railroad, and in Cleveland they are talking of cutting 
it from five to three cents. \ou want a ten thousand dollar auto- 
mobile to take you ten miles for five cents, and what is going to 
happen when they get it down to three cents. When they get 
it down to three cents they will want to cut it down to two cents 
and then to one cent. If there were a city where they cut it 
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down to one cent a trolley ride, people would still go in and pay 
a cent and say "Grafters" when they put the penny in the box. 
That is how the public appreciates what you do. Think of the 
great cost of the street railways? The average trolley-car in 
this country represents an expenditure of at least $20,000.00. 
Ybu get the service of a $20,000,000 company offered to you for 
a nickel. H^re is a shoe-black with an outfit that costs thirty 
cents and he charges you ten cents for a shine. Here is a street 
car representing an investment of $20,000,000 and it gives you 
a ten mile ride for a nickel- 
Here is salt. Nobody ever appreciated salt, without which 
none of us could live. We have to eat salt or our bodies would 
become putrid. Salt is the very first thing that raises the savage 
out of savage life into civilized life. The only people who didn't 
use salt are the cannibals of the South Sea, and here in Detroit 
you are selling it for the price of mud. I wouldn't deliver mud 
for what they are delivering salt for. That is the salt business. 
They can miake salt chemically pure. They know how to make 
it but they don't know how to sell it. The public pays ten cents 
for a great bag of salt and never says "thanks" to the salt com- 
pany. In the days of the French Kings salt was a dollar a 
pound, and here to-day you get ten pounds for a cent. Nobody 
cares or thinks what grand people the salt men are who are 
giving salt at the price of mud. Nobody says it. You have got 
to move your commodity up so that the public appreciates it. 
Insurance men know how to get appreciation. They are 
the best salesmen in the world. Every man of us is insured, 
some of us in a half dozen companies because we didn't like the 
last company. We never do, and we insure in another company 
and we keep on changing, you know. The new nmn comes to 
us and he is like a bookmaker with a bet. He says to you, "Now, 
Mr. Jones, I will bet you won't die for twenty years." You say, 
"I bet I will." See how he gets you? You put up the money 
and he makes the odds. You don't know anything about the 
odds. He has the figures in his pocket. You never lodced up 
any figures. You never looked into them at all. You don't know 
your chances of life. He has got the facts on you and he knows 
it, and so you bet with himi on his temxs, don't you see? You 
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bet you will die and you go on praying that you will lose. That 
is the way the insurance men land us. They come at us from 
our point of view. They make a bet which is to our best interest 
to lose. So, of course, they win. That is salesmanship. Who- 
ever thought of that built up a pretty big business. 

Now, you can do that with gas. Yoti can lift gas up to a 
higher class. Here you have a gas meeting under electric light. 
That is a mistake. You can lift gas up into the electric light 
class. You can change the class. Gas at present is in a lower 
class. You gas men very often act as though you were second 
class and electric light was first class, as if you were in the steer- 
age and they were on the upper deck. Electric light hasn't got 
it on gas any more than gas has got it on electric light. Each 
one has its advantages. You shouldn't play second fiddle to 
electric light. No reason why you should. Gas is just as valuable 
in many ways as electric light. It is safer to handle in many 
ways, so there is no reason why you shouldn't be up in the same 
class with electric light and higher in some respects. 

How was the steel business built up? Let me tell you the 
secret. Some steel nten don't know what Bessemer steel is. It 
never was steel. What Bessemer steel is nobody knows. Bes- 
semer steel is a freak metal. It is iron refined by a peculiar air 
blast process, refined by air and then a little mixture of manganese 
thrown into it, making it a freak iron. It is not steel and never 
was. But long ago when the salesmen came in and said to 
Carnegie, "What are we going to sell this Bessemer stuff for?" 
'Well," says Carnegie, being the best salesman that ever lived, 
having sold a plant for four dollars on a dollar, selling the Car- 
negie company with Carnegie left out. "Well, how much is 
steel?" "Sixty dollars a ton." How much is iron?" "Twenty 
dollars." "Sell it for steel." It has been sold for steel ever since. 
It is not steel and it never was. He put it in the steel class. 

Here you are with your gas down in the water class, you 
see? Water has pipes, gas has pipes, and so you have allowed 
the public to put gas in the same class with water. Water flows 
out of wells through pipes, a cheap thing, anybody can pipe it 
in, and gas is put in the same class as water because it comes 
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through a pipe and not in the same class with electric light be- 
cause electric light has wires. Now, the pipes are dearer than 
the wires. Why don't you get that across in the public mind? 
Wire is cheap, and pipe is dear. Gas conies expensively, electric 
light conies cheaply, but the public doesn't think of that. They 
put you in the same class with water, instead of up in the class 
with electric light. 

I trust that you will vote in favor of this move towards ad- 
vertising in National magazines and newspapers to put your 
whole profession on a higher level, and in addition to that, I 
hope you will increase vour appropriations at home where you 
live to put gas into a higher class. As your President says, 
"Improve the environment of the industry" to the end that you 
will have less friction, to the end that these absurd and prepos- 
terous and penalizing laws that are passed in the Legislature 
shall not be proposed any longer; that you will cut down your 
legal expense and save from the lawyers what you spend with 
the advertising men. Law is the clenched fist, advertising is 
the open hand. Why won't you learn the difference? You hire 
your lawyers, and the more lawyers you hire the worse off you 
are. I never knew a man that had three doctors who was ever 
well. I never knew a corporation that had five lawyers that was 
ever out of trouble, but you are going ahead with your lawyers 
and your law-suits. A! lawyer fights and quarrels and every fight 
he goes into is the reason for another fight. We advertising mien 
say, "Cut out the fight." Don't give the public the clenched fist ; 
give them the open hand. Tell them the simple facts about your 
business. Explain it to them and you can raise the price of gas. 

Why, the other day on Broadway 1 went into Hick's fruit 
store and T saw one apple sold for forty cents. I asked the clerk 
how it happened. "Well," he says, "you know out there in 
Oregon there is a man who raises fancy apples, and he gets a 
nice white paper bag with a silky look to the paper, and he holds 
it under the apple which is cut off from the tree and it drops 
into the bag. No finger touches it. He seals up the bag with 
a little Oregon atmosphere and puts on it the exact date it was 
picked and that Mary J. Walsh picked it. He gets forty cents 
for a five cent apple. No hand touches it but yours. You pay 
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five cents for the apple and thirty-five cents for the story. You 
may be sure I bought an apple and took it home to my wife. 
She has been telling everybody in the house. That is how they 
sell Poland water. I was in the McAlpin Hotel the other day 
and I paid sixty cents for a smiall bottle of Poland water and 
g^ave the boy ten cents, making seventy cents. It wasn't holy 
water either. It wouldn't pardon sin. It was only water water. 
W!hy did I pay that? Because it has got the Poland trademark 
on, and I say "Poland" because I have read the Poland advertis- 
ing and I know that there is no risk when I take Poland. I 
know that it is bottled at the Spring and I know it is handled 
in a clean way, I know it is safe. I am not buying water, but 
safety. I buy security. I drink it because I want a healthy 
stomach, and so I pay five cents for the water, and sixty-five 
cents for the satisfaction. 

Sell satisfaction. Cut out gas. Talk service. Tell jokes. 
Do everything else, but don't talk gas. Cut out gas. Talk other 
things. There is no limit to what the public will pay when it 
gets satisfaction. In Pittsburg the other day a millionaire paid 
$55,000 for the picture of a cow. Imagine a Pittsburg million- 
aire paying that much for a thing he couldn't milk. Now go to it. 
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The President: It seems to me that this is the psycholog-- 
ical moment to bring up the matter which was left on the table 
yesterday, a motion made by Mr. Douglas, I believe, and seconded 
by Mr. Elcock, that this AJssociation wishes to express its ap- 
proval of the national advertising campaign. I haven't the exact 
wording, but that is the principle. Would you like to take up 
this matter now, if so I should be glad to hear any remlarks on 
the subject. It is open for discussion. There seems to be no 
desire to talk about it apparently, thanks to Mir. Casson. Those 
in favor of this motion will please say aye, contrary no. The 
motion is unanimously carried. Mr. Casson has succeeded in 
putting that across very satisfactorily. 

There is nothing else to come up at this session, but there 
are to be two papers to-morrow, both of them of very g^eat 
practical interest. One is entitled, "The Practical Effects of the 
Michigan Workmen's Compensation Law." It is an extremely 
valuable paper, very interesting and it is of very great import- 
ance. The other is Mir. Tippy's paper on "The Increasing Cost 
of Gas Making Materials." This paper will treat a very acute 
question, and I simply hope that there will be an excellent dis- 
cussion of both of these papers. 

Mir. Elcock : I want to call the attention of this Associa- 
tion to the educational course, part three, which is in detail in the 
National Commercial Bulletin. W|e have heard a good deal about 
educating the public and our entployees and this is a course 
that will be particularly useful. The other two courses which 
preceded this have been on the theory of selling, but this goes 
into knowing the goods. It will be applicable to any man in 
the gas industry, not only to salesmen but to everybody, and I 
really want you to look into it thoroughly through Mr. Cham- 
berlain or the Secretary in New York. We want the thing to 
start positively by November ist, and we have to get twelve hun- 
dred men. We want to get that many, we want to get them 
in soon. 

THiE President : I think that we have partially expressed 
our appreciation of Mr. Casson's lecture by our applause, but 
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I think it would also be proper if we had a rising vote of thanks 
to nnke it a little bit more formal. We gave him our informal 
appreciation at every step in his progress. 

Mr. Henry WL Douglas: I move that we have a rising 
vote of thanks to express our appreciation to Mr. Casson for his 
address. 

Which motion was duly seconded and upon being put by 
the President was unanimously carried. 

(MIeeting adjourned until Friday). 
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Friday morning, September 19, 1913 

The first thing in order this morning is a paper by Mr. 
B. O. Tippy on "The Increasing Cost of Gas Making Materials." 



INCREASING COST OF GAS MAKING MATERIALS. 



B. O. Tippy. 

The general advance in the cost of living, about which we 
hear so much, coupled with the general advance in price of 
all material and labor entering into the operation as well as 
the construction of a g^s plant, makes the consideration of this 
subject a timely one. Gas Coal being the principal gas making 
material, will be considered first. 

Gas Coal. 
Statistics have been received from several of the larger 
companies in the State — one of them extending back eighteen 
years. The price of coal during this period has advanced from 
$2.50 per ton to $3.20 per ton, being an increase of 28%. Dur- 
ing the past fifteen years the Youghiogheny Gas Coal acreage 
has increased in value from about $200 per acre to $900 to 
$1,000 per acre, each acre yielding about 6,000 tons of coal. 
Thus the price of coal in the hill, which was formerly figured 
at about five cents per ton, with improvements, is now about 20 
cents per ton, including improvements. 

The following is a quotation from a letter received from a 
prominent coal company: 

**As I look back I find the mining rate in 1896 was 54 cents 
per ton, and in 1913 it is $1.00 per ton. Wbge for common day 
labor in 1896 was $1.50 per day, and in 1913, $2.42 per day In 
1896 the mines worked 10 hours per day, and in 1913 eight hours 
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per day, which in itself has a very important bearing on costs. I 
think that the above figures will show you that the cost of pro- 
ducing coal has almost doubled in the past 15 years. In 1898 
our statistics show that %" coal was sold at 90 cents per ton at 
the mines, and in 1913 at $140 per ton at the mines. This ad- 
vance in price does not cover the increased cost of the coal in the 
hill, and the increased cost in mining it. In additon to this you 
are well aware that everything that has gone into the mines in 
the way of supplies is very much higher than it was a few years 
ago. I mention these facts merely to show that it looks as if the 
present market is not an abnormal market, but rather that prices 
will be inclined to still further advance In fact, I would say that 
they would be obliged tc advance materially during the next ten 
years." 

I am advised that next spring the agreement between the 
operators and miners in both the hard and soft coal fields will ter- 
minate for the first time simultaneously and that strong efforts 
will be made to advance the mining rate and at the same time 
to put the miners on a "Mfine Run" basis instead of on a "%" 
screened basis as at present. If this agreement materializes, it 
also will mean an advance in the price of coal of about 10 cents 
per ton. 

Gas Oil. 

Statistics from the same source as above extending back 18 
years, show that the price of gas oil during this period has ad- 
vanced from $.0215 to $.0320 per gallon, or an increase of 50%. 
This does not include the recent advance in price of oil of nearly 
100%. The cause of this recent advance in price will be made 
clear, I thinks from a study of the following tables which show 
the stocks of crude oil on hand. They are taken from the 
August number of the National Petroleum News : 

Eastern Fields. 

Gross stock figures cover all stocks of all kinds of oil held 
by the Eastern lines. The stocks of oil of Pennsylvania and 
Lima-Indiana grades are also g^ven separately, even though they 
are included in the gross stocks. 
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Eastern Fields. 

Runs OroM Stocks Stocka of Price of 

Fa.Onule Pa.Gra<le 

15.523,308 4,486.088 $1.30 

15.959.531 8.536.902 1.30 

15.959.531 1.80 

15.759.085 1.80 

15.548.097 1.80 

16.346.540 4.541.906 1.80 

15.928.715 4.198.698 1.30 

15,780.145 4.071.571 1.30 

15.300.054 3.758.182 1.80 

14,239,869 3.528,285 1.30 

14.152.613 8.471.669 1.80 

12.899.553 3.498.874 1.85 



Jan 2.362.782 

IVb 2.244.812 

Mar. 2.500.542 

Apr 2.384.829 

Hay 2.561.885 

June 2.420.768 

July 2.143.866 

Aug 2.270.448 

Sept 8.183.840 

Oct. 2,188,884 

Nov 2.023,108 

Dec 2.176.869 

1912. 

Jan 1,809.624 18.455,840 8.591.920 1.50 

Feb 1,986.973 18.088.228 3.791.785 1.50 

Mar 2.399.796 12,491,170 3.965,689 1.50 

Apr. 2.475.429 11,658.625 4.052.141 1.55 

May 2.638.288 11.620,775 4.238.146 1.55 

June 2,517.194 11.820.615 4.168.146 1.00 

July 2.575.488 10.908.167 4.114.242 1.60 

AufiT 2.582.757 11.315.925 8.861.026 1.60 

Sept 2.253.815 11.248.198 8.720.398 1.60 

Oct 2.880.026 10.616.324 8.386.484 1.65 

Nov 2.125.020 10.840.681 8.408.784 1.85 

Dec 2.280.828 10.422.467 3,499.751 2.60 

1913 

Jan 2.244.978 10.191.288 8.565.852 2.50 

Feb 2.021.182 10.146.879 8.673.992 2.60 

Mar 2.069.994 10.002.976 8.717.662 2.60 

Apr 2.879.748 10.054.281 8.785.766 2.60 

May 2.300.678 9.688.390 3. < 81.804 2.60 

June 2.235.906 9.791.996 3.682.118 2.60 

Illinois. 



stocks of Price of 

Lima. Lima, 

Ind. Ind. 

4.317.175 10.82 

4.888.561 .88 

82 

82 

82 

3.724.478 .82 

8.784.478 .82 

3.840,098 .92 

3.207.020 .84 

3.201.967 .84 

3.302.854 .84 

2,896.457 .84 



2.967.288 
2.990.298 
8.010.540 
8.022.877 
2.494.149 
2.515.678 
2.151.647 
2.307.831 
2.444.979 
2.185.600 
2.184.642 
2.297,860 

2.838.451 
2.288.048 
2.132.305 
2.229.721 
2.046.212 
1.966.272 

Mid-Continent. 



.92 
.95 
.98 
1.00 
L02 
L02 
L04 
1.04 
1.04 
1.07 
1.18 
1.25 

L37 
L37 
1.87 
1.89 
1.39 
L39 



1911 Runs 

Jan 2.169.878.48 

Feb 1.994.231.42 

Mar 2.589.684.97 

Apr 2.173.939.43 

May 2.299.881.16 

June 2.208.858.29 

July 2,292.926.66 

AusT 2.340,877.21 

Sept 2.179.691.49 

Oct 2.195.407.56 

Nov 1.996,32L16 

Dec 2.088.368.64 

1918 

Jan. 1.870,418.30 

Feb 1.872,169.87 

Mar 1.970,421.14 

Apr 1.935.016.12 

May 2.104.689.48 

June 2.099.719.88 

July 2.241.787.12 

AuflT. 2.013.419.46 

Sept 1.885.225.99 

Oct 1.916.926.31 

Nov. 1,700.704.92 

Dec 1.633.536.83 

1913 

Jan 1.614.667.46 

Feb 1.866,718.60 

Mar 1.478.900.43 

Apr. 1,479.791.92 

May 1,573.150.55 

June 1,493.690.77 



Stocks 
26.243.014.79 
25,635.246.01 
23.997.495.66 
24.005,009.96 
24.129.387.96 
28.196.749.12 
22.714.182.64 
22.265.927.92 
21.904.718.66 
21.369.482.42 
20.211,934.37 
19.131.677.63 

18,393,303.04 
17,706,834.72 
17,278,537.27 
17.001.287.72 
16.636.328.76 
16.235.362.83 
16.689.993.67 
14.682.822.79 
13,949.064.15 
13.039,607.24 
12.307.724.81 
11.698,619.08 

11.134.38L94 
10.366.955.03 
9.966.088.21 
9.486.416.02 
8.990.148.47 
8.111,628.56 
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Price 
10.60 
.60 
.60 
.63 
.63 
.65 
.65 
.66 
.67 
.67 
.67 
.69 



Runs 

4.136,352 
3,927,572 
4,631,308 
5,010,351 
4.868.093 
4,655,117 
4,617,378 
4.613.893 
4.433.096 
4.521.700 
4.261.070 
4.087.224 



Price at 
Stocks theWells 
50.272.606 $0.44 
50.070.938 
50.589.839 
52.659.839 
51.246.470 
52.804.724 
52.272.420 
61.087.764 
49.892.178 
50.726.829 
50.272.660 
50.260.203 



44 

44 
46 
.46 
.48 
.48 
.48 
.50 
.50 
.6( 
.6( 



.75 


8.857.448 


.78 


3,719.798 


.81 


8.826.496 


.83 


8.671.572 


.85 


4.171,483 


.85 


4.162.648 


.87 


4.468.873 


.87 


4.703.036 


.87 


4.482,978 


.90 


4.896.647 


.96 


4.790.734 


1.08 


5.039,393 



L14 
1.25 
1.25 
L30 
L80 
1.30 



5.046.196 
4.802.513 
6.398.883 
5.374.263 
5.417,067 
6.168.817 



49.876.466 
49.607,961 
49.371.119 
49.022.689 
49.022.614 
48.762.055 
48.866.091 
48.751.781 
48.301.432 
48.093.614 
47.794.788 
47.695.447 

47.678.070 
47.889.161 
48.391,425 
49.412,506 
49,928.680 
50.371,176 



.67 
.60 
.60 
.64 
.68 
.68 
.70 
.70 
.7C 
.70 
.76 
.83 

.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 
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While these figures show that stocks in the mid continent 
fields alone have about held their own, the total crude oil on hand 
above ground — all fields considered — ^has steadily decreased in 
the last two years by about one-third of their total original 
amount and that the price has steadily advanced approximately 
ioo%. Results of my interviews with oil men of high standing 
— both Standard Oil and so called independents — ^prove to me 
that this is a very deep subject and that my knowledge of the 
exact oil situation today is incomplete at best — <even the oil men 
themselves having widely different opnions and theories as to 
what may happen. Indications however, seem to point to the 
conclusion that unless a new and large oil field is dscovered the 
price of oil must continue to advance. By this I mean that while 
the advance may not be violent or immediate and may be in a 
series of ups and downs the ultimate net result of these move- 
ments or fluctuations will be higher prices. 

The oil busness has very materially changed in the last few 
years. At one time gasoline was a drug on the market and was 
allowed to run away in the sewers, and it was at this time that 
the gasoline stove was brought out to produce a market for this 
waste product. The advent of the automobile has tremendously 
stimulated the business until gasoline is now being used to such 
an extent for automobiles, gasoline launches and other kindred 
purposes, that in order to supply the demand it has been neces- 
sary to include in gasoline other fractions distilling at higher 
temperatures, therefore, the gasoline of today is quite a different 
product than formerly. Under these changed conditions, there 
is now an over production of kerosene and the oil companies have 
developed the Blue Flame Oil Stove, and also oil engines for 
farm use in an endeavor to realize a fair price for this product. 
Much of the kerosene produced, however, is run in with the gas 
oil and there is being developed an engine, which will use gas 
oil or fuel oil in an endeavor to secure a better price for these 
low priced oils. 

Not long ago the Standard Oil Company let it be known 
that they had devised a process for either increasing the quan- 
tity of gasoline to be extracted from crude petroleum, or had a 
method by which they would manufacture a so called "Motor 
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Spirit," and that on this account would manufacture less gas and 
fuel oils— even refraining from making contracts — ^with the 
result that gas and fuel oils became more expensive. The latest 
information, which I have is that the so called "Motor Spirit" 
is not a success for the purpose for which it was intended, and it 
it a fact that the Standard Oil Company have again changed their 
policy and are making contracts for fuel oil and gas oil.* 

I am told that the manufacture of "Motor Spirit" is a 
dangerous j^rocess and has been undertaken only at the Standard 
Oil Company Plant at Whiting, Ind. I am informed that gas 
oil and fuel oil are sold at a loss as compared with the cost of 
crude oil, from which they are obtained, and that there was only 
two months during the recent high prices for these products, in 
which they were not sold at a loss. It is said that the Standard 
Oil Company is perfecting a process whereby fuel and gas oils 
will be worked up in a manner similar to that in which coal tar 
is now handled in Germany — ^that is into delicate dyes and other 
high priced products, and it is said they hope to make this the 
most profitable part of the oil business. Fuel oil and gas oil 
cannot be sold at much lower prices than are now being re- 
ceived, and if crude oil continues to advance in price, all fuel and 
gas oils must advance with it. 

Coke. 

Genuine Gas Coke, of course, is an iniportant item in mak- 
ing water gas, but prices and conditions of preparing and mar- 
keting vary considerably in a comparison of one city with another 
and, therefore, there is not much that would be of interest in 
submitting coke statistics in this connection. The price, how- 
ever, of foundry coke delivered in Detroit in 1903 was $5.50 and 
in 1913, $5.60 with fluctuation within that time of prices as 
shown in the following table: 

YEAR PRICE 

1903 $5-50 

1904 455 

1905 4.50 

1906 5.25 

1907 S.65 

1908 5.00 
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TBAR PRICE 

1909 575 

1910 5.50 

1911 5.00 

1912 4-So 

1913 S-6o 

Anthracite Coau 

While not used in this State in the manufacture of Water 
Gas is largely used in some sections of the country. Practically 
all the Anthracite Coal is owned by Transportation Companies. 
In the Eighties, these companies, because they needed money 
sold at auction in New York City large quantities of Anthracite 
coal. In many cases the net returns did not exceed $1.25 to 
$1.50 per gross ton at the mines. Since this pariod there has 
been a gradual advance in price, due to increased cost of produc- 
tion and other causes, until we now find a sliding scale of $3.25 
to $4.00 per gross ton at the mines. A few years back the labor 
condition wase not a serious question. The majority of the 
men employed in the mines were English, Welsh or Irish.. Today 
thirty-seven or more languages and dialectes are spoken by the 
men around the mines. Different races select different duties 
which they prefer to perform. For instance, the Italian is rarely 
found below the ground. Each nationality has its own holiday, 
and inasmuch as no portion of an anthracite operation can con- 
tinue working unless all other departments are under way, the 
observance of the holiday of one class forces idleness upon all 
others, thus curtailing production. 

In July of this year a tax of 2%% ad valorem levied by the 
State of Pennsylvania became effective on anthracite coal at the 
mine breaker. This tax will run from 3 cents to 11 cents per 
ton, and the dealers have added 10 cents per ton on each ton of 
coal sold. 
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DISCUSSION 
The President: Gentleman, Mr. Tippy has shown very 
clearly that, along with the rest of the people of the United States, 
gas men are laboring under the difficulties of the increasing cost 
of living and unlike some merchants who add the tax on the 
product that they have to sell we are in a position where we 
can't do that, as franchises generally have a good many years 
to run, and to raise the price of the commodity which we have to 
sell is an unheard of thing in the gas industry. This is a very 
acute question which Mr. Tpipy has so ably presented, and I 
hope that we may hear a good discussion of the points he has 
brought out, and doubtless there are some matters which he has 
brought out can be brought out more fully in discussion. The 
paper is open for discussion. Mr. Dewey, haven't you something 
that you would like to add to this? 

Mr. V. F. Dewey : Mr. President, the paper is of consid- 
erable interest and it is a fact that we are face to face with a 
condition that is going to be pretty hard to meet, providing the 
artificial restrictions under which most of us are laboring are not 
modified somjewhat. There is a way to meet this and I believe 
that the public commissions of the various states are awake to 
the situation. The up-state commission of New Yoric in their 
recent recommendations which, I believe, have not as yet been 
printed, has recommended that the average B. T. U. be 570. 
That makes it possible for us to go to a different grade of ma- 
terial in the production of gas. They have cut out, I believe, 
the candle power standard altogether. The Wisconsin Commis- 
sion, of course, was the pioneer in that mfc>vement, fixing the 
average B. T. U. at 600 with a minimum of 550. It is along 
these lines that we can hope for some relief, but the comJ)anies 
that are operating under a high minimum B. T. U., high candle 
power, are absolutely up against it. Unless we can miake some 
arrangement with the municipalities in which we are operating 
it may result in the necessity of advancing rates. Before that 
is done I think it is up to the people in charge of the various 
properties to attempt some solution of the problem along the 
lines indicated. 
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Mk. Henry W. Douglas : I read and heard the paper widi 
a great deal of interest. It certainly is a point whidi we are 
all interested in, and there does not seem to be any means at 
hand for increasing to any great extent the efficiency of our 
plant. I don't believe that the last three or four years has seen 
the plant efikiency increased to any great degree. I believe, if 
Michigan can ever get a commission, there may be scnne relief 
to some of us in that respect, and I hope that any franchises 
which are granted until we do get a commission will have the 
reservation of allowing the company to come under the control 
of the commission, if we can ever get it. 

President Blauvelt: There are two or three things which 
enter into this matter which ought to be touched upon, and one 
is the price of the enriching oil, benzol. 

It used to be the case six or seven years ago that benzol 
for gas enrichment was comparatively cheap so, that you could 
confomt to candle power standards at a comparatively low cost. 
The elimination of candle power standards did not seem im- 
portant, not anything like as important as it is to-day ; but with 
the increasing demand of benzol to take the place of gasoline in 
internal combustion engines the price of benzol is soaring as 
is the price of gasoline. Now as an offset to the increasing cost 
of coal, of gas oil, of benzol, of coke and of anthracite coal, the 
materials for making gas, and the increasing cost of our labor 
and the increasing cost of all that goes into plant construction, 
we have our residuals. Coke has gone up a little but only 
about in proportion as coal has gone up, so that does not furnish 
any real relief. Ammonia and ammonia products were hit by the 
tariff being removed and dropped to a very low price immediately 
after the going into effect of the tariff under which we are now 
working. The immediate effect was a reduction in price, but 
with the increasing energy devoted to the selling cani;>aign, and 
the increasing knowledge amongst agricultural communities of 
the value of nitrogenous fertilizer, sulphate of annmonia, which 
fixes the price of all ammonia products, has now gone up to a 
price slightly above what it was when tiie tariff was removed. 
Tar is at just about the same price aud doesn't give promise of 
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any marked advance. Now you see we have almost nothing to 
offset the increasing cost of the things we have to buy. 

It seems to mte that Mr. Tippy's paper together with the 
reasonable deductions therefrom, bring forth the fact of the 
necessity of educating the public up to the point of view that we 
are suffering along with the ordinary householder in the increased 
cost of materials that are necessary for existence; that we are 
doing our best to overcome our handicaps, and up to date we 
have been able to constantly improve our service and in general 
reduce the cost to the consumer. In the pamphlet which has been 
issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor on the retail 
cost of commodities I am very glad indeed that gas is included 
as amongst the household necessities, and it is one thing which 
has shown a constant and very considerable decrease in cost, 
when all other commodities have been going up. I believe that 
there isn't anything that can be done which will put our business 
in better relations with the general public than to get that matter 
very firmly before the public so that it will appreciate the condi- 
tion. When you talk to any individual and explain this matter 
to him he is absolutely reasonable. The question is how we can 
get that personal touch with all the individuals who make up our 
public, and it seems to nie that it is a very important problem 
that we have to solve and that, in the very near future. It will 
not do to let things drift, or we will drift upon the rocks. We 
must make headway in the right direction to avoid a wreck. 

Mr. Henry W. Douglas: Mr. President, apropos of the 
remark you just made in regard to the publicity of the increasing 
cost of living and the decreasing cost of g^s, I might say that 
we have been using those figures which I obtained from the 
market reports from the papers in the past year covering a 
period of ten years ago in our advertising matter, and I fail to 
see where it is creating very much comment. I don't know 
whether you can get at the public in a thing of that kind through 
advertising space. We used the matter quite a little. 

The President: Mr. Tippy, have you anything to add 
in ctosing the discussion 
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Mb. Tippy: No. 

The President: The next paper is the paper by Wr. 
Schroeder on the 'Tractical Effects of the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Law.'' 
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THE PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF 
THE MICHIGAN WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAW 

ESPECIALLY AS IT AFFECTS GAS COMPANIES. 



Albert G. Schrocder. 



At the time this paper is being written the so-called Michi- 
gan Workmen's Compensation Law has been in effect for not 
quite one year, but front the workings of the law even in this 
limited period, it is already apparent that this legislation is of 
tremendous importance and that it is possibly the most important 
single piece of l^slation ever placed on the statute books of 
Michigan. In order to obtain a clear understanding of just why 
it is so important and to point out its practical effects upon em- 
ployers in general and upon our Michigan gas companies in 
particular, it is necessary to review to some extent the conditions 
that prevailed in this state as concerns industrial accidents, prior 
to September ist, 1912, the date on which the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Law went into effect. 

Industrial AccmENTS Under the Common Law. 

Previous to September ist, 1912, the matter of compensation 
or indemnity for physical injuries suffered through accidents in- 
cident to the em()loymrent of labor was governed entirely by 
common law principles. As is probably generally understood, 
the American Common Law is based on the English Common 
Law and consists of an accumulation of legal principles, customs 
and court decisions, developed and compiled in the course of 
centuries and coinciding with and following closely the develop- 
nient of the Anglo-Saxon race. As distinguished from the Com- 
mon Law we have Statutory Law, or the written law as ex- 
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pressed by the legislating body. In the absence of any statutory 
or written law, the common law alone applies. Now under the 
common law no employer could be held liable to an employe 
for injuries resulting frwn, an accident in the employer's estab- 
lishment, if he could show, (i) that the employe was negligent, 
or (2) that the injury was caused by the negligence of a fellow- 
workman, or (3) that the employe had assumed risks inherent in, 
incidental to, or arising out of his employment or arising out 
of the failure of the employer to provide and maintain safe premh 
ises and suitable apparatus. With the growth of modem indus- 
trial conditions and especially with the rapid increase in use of 
nUachinery, there were many accidents in which an employe in- 
jured through really no fault of his own. would be unable to re- 
cover any damages whatever. On the other hand, under the com- 
mon law, where there were no statutory provisions to define what 
would be reasonable indemnity to pay for certain accidents there 
was every opportunity in the world for unscrupulous lawyers to 
trump up cases on the contingent fee system whereby they and 
the employe would divide whatever it would be possible to obtain 
fromi the employer or insurance company in the way of settle- 
ment or through an actual damage suit. Another unfortunate 
result of conditions under the commion law was the spirit of 
antagonism which was often bred between the employer and 
emiploye in the event of an accident. The employer in order to 
guard himself against excessive damage suits usually carried 
liability insurance and therefore the settlement of the case was 
practically entirely out of his hands. By the provisions of his 
policy he was forced to cut the man oflScially off his pay roll 
immlediately and nmst be careful in all his dealings with the 
injiwed lest he admit a liability for the accident. He nright de- 
sire to assist the employe to a reasonable extent in a meritorious 
case, but would frequently not know just how such assistance 
could be given and in order to remain safe, usually allowed the 
insuance company to handle the matter entirely. On the other 
hand, an employe would often feel that he had an opportunity to 
obtain possibly big damages on account of his injury, or he would 
resent the employer's action in cutting off his wages, and as a 
result there would be an antagonistic feeling just at the time 
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when the employe and his family were in need of synqttthy and 
looking after and the employer in need of relief from worry as 
to what might be the final outcome of the case, especially if he 
should be wifortunate enough to have carried either no insurance 
or an inadequate amount. Then finally when settlement of some 
kind had been made only a comparatively small portion of the 
money would go to the injured employe. Statistics show that 
throughout this country as a whole, not to exceed 36% of the 
amount of premiums paid for liability insurance were paid out 
for losses by the indemnity companies. All of the balance, ex- 
cepting a not unreasonable percentage of profit, was absorbed in 
soliciting business and the expense of litigation. In other words, 
two-thirds of the money paid by the employers and considered 
by them as their cost of industrial accidents did not reach the 
injured person at all. 

In recent years and especially during the past five years, a 
great deal of consideration has been given the matter of industrial 
accidents. There have been two great co-related movements con- 
nected herewith. First there has been a general campaign in 
America and abroad to show the necessity of the prevention of 
accidents, the slogan of this movement being "Safety First." The 
second movement has been for the passage of laws which would 
put an end to the generally unsatisfactory conditions that pre- 
vailed under the common law methods of obtaining compensation 
for industrial accidents and to fix by law the indemnities that 
would apply in all industrial accidents. It has become recognized 
that except in the case of wilful negligence or misconduct, an 
employe should not be expected to bear the burden of his injury, 
but that this should be assumed by the industry which made a 
profit from his employment. Among other states, Michigan took 
up this matter quite promptly and at the 191 1 session of the state 
legislature a commission was authorized and appointed by Gov- 
ernor Osborne to make an investigation and to recommend a suit- 
able law. On this commission both employer and workman were 
represented and the law as drafted seemed to meet with the gen- 
eral approval of both sides. To quote from the Bulletin issued 
by this commission, the theory on which the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Law is based is as follows : 
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''That when a worker is injured in an industry the loss to 
him was occasioned by the industry, and that the products of that 
industry should be charged with that loss and should be paid by 
thenL*' The principles of the law are these, (i) that injured 
workmen may receive justice, (2) that employers may have fixed 
liabilities and escape from the embarrassment and expense of 
damage suits, (3) that the courts may be relieved of the time 
of trying damage suits, (4) that the public treasury be relieved 
of the expense of diese damage suits, (5) that the public be 
relieved of caring for the victims of industrial accidents, (6) that 
more harmonious relations be prcxnoted between employers and 
employes. In drafting the law it was the aim to provide, (i) 
reasonable compensation at minimum cost for all accidents, ex- 
cept the result of wilful fault, (2) certainty of amount, (3) cer- 
tainty of pa3mient. (4) payment without litigation, (5) preven- 
tion of accidents. 

Provisions of the Workmen's Compensation Law. 

One distinguishing feature of the Workmen's Comipensation 
Law is that it provides benefits for every injury regardless of 
fault or negligence, except wilful negligence. However, the en> 
iJoye really bears a part of the cost of such compensation, be- 
cause, while under the common law damages if any recovery 
was had were assessed on the basis of 100% of his earnings, the 
Compensation Law pays the injured emiploye beginning with the 
third wedc of his disability only 50% of his last earnings. The 
employe also contributes in the sense that he obtains no compen- 
sation for the first two weeks of his disability unless the total 
incapacity should extend to eight weeks. In connection hereto 
the following extract from the report submitted to the legislature 
is of interest : '^We have made no provision for contribution by 
employes to funds necessary to pay compensation accruing under 
this Act. While it has been said with nDuch force that such con- 
tribution, however small, by employes would tend to give them 
a feeling of added responsibility and as this law covers acci- 
dents arising from their carelessness as well as from industrial 
dangers, they ought morally to share the burden, yet after full 
consideration of this subject we have reached the conclusion that 
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it is not wise to recommend that they be required to do so. In 
reaching- this conclusion we have had in mind that employers 
may to some extent add the amount of such pa3rment to the cost 
of production which of course could not be done by the employes 
except by demanding an increase of wages to that amount. 
Finally, we think that the physical injury and suffering of the 
employe is quite sufficient to constitute his portion of this indus- 
trial burden." 

The important features of the law as it relates to compen- 
sation are briefly as follows: 

Surgeon and Hospital Service : During the first three weeks 
after injury the employer shall furnish or cause to be furnished 
reasonable medical and hospital services and medicines when 
needed. 



In Case of Death: Payment of one-half of average weekly 
wages, but not more than $io nor less than $4, for a period of 
300 weeks. Maximum payment possible, $3,000. 

Injury Involving Total Disability: One-half of weekly 
wages, not more than $10 nor less than $4 per week, during the 
extent of total disability, for a maximum period of 500 weeks. 
The total amount of all compensation possible, $4,000. 

Partial Disability: Partial disability following total dis- 
ability and necessitating employment at reduced wages calls for 
payment during partial disability of one-half the difference be- 
tween wages previous to and subsequent to the injury. And 
when partial disability is permanent, such as involves the loss of 
a nuember, payments are to be made according to a schedule 
specified in the law, which ranges up to the loss of an arm calling 
for payment of 50% of average weekly wages during 200 weeks, 
or a maximum payment of $2,000. Loss of both hands, both 
armte, both feet, both legs, both eyes, or any two thereof con- 
stitutes total and permanent disability. 
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Why it is Desirable for Employers to Operate Unkr 

THE Law. 

The Michigan Workmen's Compensation Law is not a com- 
fmlsory law, that is no employer is compelled to operate under 
it unless he so elects. A similar law passed in the state of New 
York several years ago, was a conq>uIsory law and imposed 
upon the employer certain payments which he was compelled to 
make under the law ; the New York Supreme Court held that this 
law was unconstitutional because it deprived the employer of 
property without due process of law. The Michigan law reme- 
dies this defect by making it optional with the en^>loyer whether 
or not he will elect to come under the law. But, and this is a 
point which is not understood by all employers and apparently 
not by a few of our Michigan gas companies, the law creates such 
a condition that the employer who does not elect to operate under 
it is taking a very grave risk. The very first thing that the new 
law does, namely, is to abolish the three common law defenses 
of the employer, above explained, namely, assumption of risk, 
contributory negligence, and fellow servant negligence, leaving 
the only defense which the employer has in case of an injury to 
one of his employes that of proving wilful negligence on the 
part of such employe. It will readily be appreciated how much 
chance an employer, and especially let us say a gas cwnpany, 
would have in proving wilful negligence on the part of the em- 
ploye to the average jury. In other words by removing the three 
defenses, the new law changes a condition which under the com- 
mon law was unfortunate enough to one that is simply intoler- 
able. It is therefore distinctly to the employer's advantage to 
elect to operate under the compensation law in which case he 
escapes every liability whatsoever except as provided by this 
law, for the death of or personal injury to any employe. The 
only kinds of labor not covered by this law are farm hands and 
domestic servants and persons employed but casually. 

Administration of the Law. 
The entire administration of the Workmen's Compensation 
Law is in the hands of the Industrial Accident Board, consist- 
ing of three members appointed by the Governor, the term of 
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office for members of this Board being six years, a new member 
being appointed every second year. Not more than two members 
are to belong to the same political party. The Board has the 
power to appoint a Secretary and sufficient assistants and clerical 
help. The first annual appropriation made covering the expenses 
of the Board was $25,000. The appropriation for the second 
year is to be $40,000. The Industrial Accident Board under the 
law has indeed some very great powers. Whether the Board in 
any of the cases that have been passed on by it so far has exceed- 
ed its authority can not be stated at this time because no Supreme 
Court decisions have been handed down in such cases as have 
been appealed. Under the law, the Industrial Accident Board is 
the Court of Last Resort as to the findings of fact, but the Su- 
preme Court has the power to review questions of law involved 
in the final decisions or determinations of the Board. 

As one of the essential principles of the law is that the 
employe shall not only be certain of the amount of compensation 
but shall also be certain of payment without litigation, the law 
very cliearly provides that those who come under its provisions 
nxust give satisfactory evidence of their ability to make the pay- 
nients in a convenient and practicable way. The Industrial Ac- 
cident Board must authorize the employer to carry his own risk, 
or to insure in any employers' liability insurance company auth- 
orized to take risks in the state of Michigan, or to insure in 
any employers' mutual association organized under the laws of 
this state, or with the State Commissioner of Insurance. After 
the Board has approved of the employer's election to operate 
under the law, every accident involving any disability must be 
reported to the Board under penalty of $50 for failure to do so, 
and no settlement can be made with the employe without the 
approval of the Board. The Board in its rulings has shown that 
it is determSned that the spirit as well as the letter of the law 
be carried out to the fullest extent. As soon as a case comes 
before the Board either by notice received from the employer or 
from the employe, it is followed up by the Board until the proper 
disposition has been made and it is the purpose of the Board to 
have the files in every case show that justice has been done to 
both sides. 
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Procedure In Case of Dispute. 

All Agreements in regard to compensation must be submitted 
to the Board for approval and if approved by it are final and bind- 
ing on the parties thereto. If, however, an Agreement in regard 
to compensation is approved by the Board and subsequent events 
prove that the compensation was inadequate according to the law, 
the case may be reopened. In case of a dispute between the em- 
ployer or the insurance ccnnpany carrying his ri^, and the 
injured employe, either party may notify the Industrial Accident 
Board who will then call for the formation of a committee of 
arbitration consisting of three members. One of these will be a 
member of the Industrial Accident Board and he will act as 
chairman, the other two members being named by the respective 
parties. Unless a claim for review is filed by either party within 
seven days, the decision of this committee of arbitration must 
stand as the decision of the Industrial Accident Board. If a claim 
for review is filed the Industrial Accident Board as a whole will 
promptly review the decision of the comlmittee of arbitration and 
the records of the case, and the decision of the full Board will 
be final and binding upon the two parties. Then of course the 
law provides for an appeal to the Supreme Court, which Court, 
however, will concern itself only with points of law and not of 
fact. 

There are certain hazards over which the employer has very 
little control and which may cause very serious trouble. For in- 
stance, there is the risk that after an emiploye has received an 
injury and has been properly taken care of by surgical attention 
that he will himself be careless ; for example, he may take off a 
bandage and infection set in. If this is the result of an injury 
obtained during employment the employer is liable under the law, 
at least he would be held to be so by the Board, regardless of the 
subsequent carelessness on the part of the employe. The physical 
condition of his employes then becomes a hazard to the employer. 
If a man has a constitutional disease and suffers an injury and 
the injury is aggravated by reason of his disease, the employer 
must nevertheless pay him full compensation. It is conceivable 
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that tuider certain conditions an employe might be injured during 
emiployment while in a state of intoxication and the employer 
have to pay compensation. In fact the entire matter can almost 
be summed up thus — 



Thai any disability which results from an accident stdFered 
during the course of employm^t will have to be taken care of 
according to the prozHsions of the law, almost regardless of the 
employe's physical condition at the time of injury or his actions 
afterward. 



This is practically what it all amounts to. Just how far the 
law covers such cases, the future must develop. The physical 
condition of his employes and their habits, however, become 
matters of considerable concern to the employer who is operating 
under this law. The result is bound to be that employers will 
reject the physically and morally unfit, whose burden will have 
to be assumed by society. 



Some Decisions of the Industrial AtcmENT Board. 

The following decisions of the Industrial Accident Board sit- 
ting as a Court of Review, show better than anything else how 
the law is working out in practice. The quotations are taken 
from the Detroit Legal News, the syllabus only being given of 
each decision. 



Stud^baker Corporation vs. Mrs. David Doig. 

David Doig, husband of the applicant, was employed as a lathe 
hand Qaimant maintained that Doig died as a result of a scratch 
on his back caused fby a steel shaving getting inside his shirt. No 
record of any accident. 

On arbitratioh no evidence was introduced to show that husband 
of claimant had met with an injury. No award. 
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Mlichigan Steel Cutiag C— piny vi. Sttic . 



Silk was employed as a grinder ami diincd that while grinding 
a tool his hand slipped against the emery wheel iii>irtin g an ap- 
parent slight injury to the thumb. The wound was cleanaetf aM 
dressed and Silic continued his work. As the wound did not seem 
to heal properly, in a few days he was sent to the doctor, who tried 
to persuade him to have two stitches taken in the wound, but this 
the claimant refused to have done. Later he consulted his own 
physician and when he returned to work about two weeks later the 
thumb had been amputated at the first joint, the second doctor claim- 
ing that the thumb was broken and that amputation was necessary. 

On arbitration claimant was allowed compensation for a period 
of thirty weeks. 

Lavack vs. Diamond Manufacturing Company. 

Lavack was employed as a box-maker at a weekly wage of 
$17.50. No one in the plant knew of the injury but a written notice 
was received from the injured man in which he claimed that his 
eyesight had been impaired. 

On arbitration the claimant was allowed the sum of $8.85 per 
week during his disability for a period not to exceed 500 weeks. The 
decision of the arbitration committee was appealed from by the re- 
spondent and on rehearing before the full Board, the decision of the 
arbitration committee was affirmed with the exception that the 
amount of weekly payments was reduced to $8.65 per week. 

Limron vs .Pere Marquette R. R. Company. 

Applicant suffered an accident which resulted in the loss of one 
foot and serious injuries to the other foot and one arm. Either one 
of these injuries would have rendered the applicant totally disabled. 
It is the contention of respondent that the applicant is only entitled 
to half wages for 125 weeks with such further compensation as shall 
seem necessary at the end of that time. 

Held: In view of the fact that applicant suffered the permanent 
loss of his right foot, which of itself would entitle him to compensa- 
ton for 125 weeks, as well as the other injuries which would give 
him claim for like compensation, he is entitled to receive half wages 
during the continuance of total disability resulting from the in- 
juries exclusive of the loss of his foot, which compensation shall 
be added to the amount of compensation allowed for the loss of 
the foot. 

Detroit Steel Products Company vs. Helen Jendrus. 

Respondent's decedent suffered an injury while in the employ of 
the applicant, which necessitated an operation. Decedent refused to 
allow an operation until the next day, although he was told it was 
necessary. While the operation was being performed decedent vom- 
ited and some of the vomit was drawn into his lungs causing pneu- 
monia, which resulted in his death. 

Held: The refusal to be operated on when first requested to is 
not so unreasonable as to defeat the claim for compensation, as de- 
cedent finally consented when convinced that the operation was 
absolutely necessary. 
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Spooner vs. Detroit Saturday Night . 

Decedent was employed by the Winn & Hammond Printing 
Company as engineer. The plant of the Detroit Saturday Night, 
having been injured* by fire, temporary arrangements were made with 
the Winn & Hammond Company for the use of their plant to get 
out the paper. Decedent was killed while running an elevator during 
the night on which respondent was using the plant. Respondent 
contends that decedent was not in its employ at the time of the 
accident, and that running the elevator was out of the course of his 
regular employment. It was shown that respondents entered into a 
contract part of which stipulated that they were to furnish a com- 
petent engineer to attend to the engine while they had the use of 
the plant. They did in fact hire a man but decedent insisted that 
he do the work himself. 

Held: 1. That as Spooner's work for Winn & Hammond 
ceased at 5 o'clock in the afternoon and his pay for the night work was 
made by respondent this was sufficient to make him an employe 
of respondent 

2. That inasmuch as he met his death while running the elevator 
at the request of respondent's foreman, this was sufficient to bring 
his act within the course of his employment. 

Rayner vs. Sligh Furniture Company. 

Applicant's decedent was employed in the factory of appellant. 
It was customary for the appellant to announce the noon hour by 
blowing a whistle. The employes were required to proceed to the 
end of the room in which they worked and punch a time clock be- 
fore leaving for dinner. On the day of his injury decedent ran from 
his bench a distance of about 150 feet, to punch the clock and collided 
with a fellow workman, receiving injuries which resulted in his death. 
There was a rule forbidding the men running to punch the clock, but 
defendant's foreman testified that it was not strictly enforced. 

Hield: 1. That the mere fact that such a rule was made is not 
controlling when its general violation is acquiesced in by the em- 
ployer. 

2. The infraction of this rude by decedent was not such inten- 
tional and wilful misconduct as to bar recovery in view of the fact 
that it was the general custom of decedent's fellow employes and 
was tacitly permitted by respondent's foreman. 

Hopkins vs. Michigan Sugar Company . 

Applicant's decedent was employed as chief engineer for re- 
spondent. His duties consisted in exercising supervision over the 
six plants of the company located in different parts of the State. 
The exercise of his employment required him to do considerable 
traveling by steam road and trolley. On reaching home after one 
of his trips, there being no car a( the depot, he started to walk home. 
After walking a number of blocks, a car came along and as he 
started to board it he slipped on some ice and injured his head. Upon 
reaching home he explained to his wife, and later to other people, 
that he had met with an accident and stated in detail how and where 
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it occurred. Respondent contends that evidence of the statements 
made by deceased was inadmissible as hearsay and that there is no 
legal proof tending to show that the injury was received by him in 
the course of his employment. 

Held: 1. That the statements relative to the accident, made by 
decedent to his wife and others, immediately after the accident, are 
admissible in evidence. 

8. That inasmuch as decedent was injured while traveling, and 
the further fact that his traveling expenses were paid by respondent, 
such facts were sufficient to show that the injury arose in the course 
and out of decendent's employment. 

Qem vs. Chalmers Motor Car Co . 

Qaimant's decedent was employed as carpenter by defendant. 
'While working on the roof of one of defendaint's buildings during 
cold weather decedent was asked by his foreman to come down 
from the roof and have spme hot coffee, which was customarily 
served to the men employed in this work, to mitigate the effects of 
the cold. The ordinary means used for descending from the roof 
was an extension ladder, but decedent chose to descend by means 
of a rope and in some manner lost his hold of the rope and was 
killed. Payment of the claim was disputed on the ground that the 
deceased was not injured while in the course of his regular employ- 
ment, and that the injury was the result of his intentional and wilful 
misconduct. 

Held: 1. That the manner chosen by deceased to descend from 
the roof did not place his act out of the course of his regular employ- 
ment. 

2. The fact that it was not uncommon for fellow employes of 
deceased to descend in the same manner, and that deceased used much 
care in letting himself down from the roof did not constitute "inten- 
tional wilful misconduct" within the meaning of the statute. 

Note — This case has been appealed to and argued before the 
State Supreme Court but as yet no decision has been handed down. 
As the details of the Board's decision in this case are particularly in- 
teresting they are given in full below. 

On December 12, 1912, Charles S. Clem was in the employ of Chalmers 
Motor Company in Detroit and was receivinsr an average weekly wage of 
120.65. He was a carpenter by trade and was worklngr on the roof of the 
new storage building which was being erected by the company. This 
building was approximately 160 feet long, 160 feet wide and 19 or 20 feet 
high, the roof in course of construction being what is commonly called a 
flat roof. The day was cold and the men employed on this roof, 25 or 30 
in number, were obliged to wear gloves or mittens in their work. During 
the few days of very cold weather at this time, the foreman provided hot 
coffee for the men, cmd at about 9 o'clock in the forenoon of each day 
would call them down from the roof for a hot coffee lunch. The ordinary 
means used by the men for descending from the roof of the building was 
an extension ladder, such as painters us6, 20 feet in length, resting against 
the south side of the building and tied to it by ropes. This was the only 
ladder provided. The heavier material used by the men in their woiIe 
was lifted to the roof by block and tackle with rope falls, and in etddition 
to this there were about a dozen ropes from 20 to 30 feet in length which 
were used to puU up lighter material over the cornice of the building when 
needed by the men working on the roof. These ropes were located around 
in different places so that when material was needed at any particular 
place there would be a rope near at hand with which to haul it up. The 
ropes were lying on the roof and at places where the men happened to 
leave them. 
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At about 9 o'clock In the forenoon of December 12, 1912, the foreman 
called the men working on the roof to come down for hot coffee, and it 
appears that they proceeded to go down by way of the ladder, one following 
anotber. While others were going: down in this way, Mr. Clem said to a 
fello-w workman named Sekos, "Hold this rope and I will slip down." FVom 
tills point Sekos tells the story as follows: "I was in a hurry to get down. 
I -wanted to get down, but I Just held it (the rope). Another man was 
belilnd me on the roof, but did not have hold of the rope. ^ ^ ^ I held 
the rope all right; it didn't let loose at all; it didn't break, and if he had 
huner on the rope all right he would have got down safely. I guess he 
lost the rope; I guess his hands were cold; he had mits on his hands and 
BO did I. • • • It was pretty cold; we were so cold, we were going down 
to gret some coffee." 

The only other eye witness was Albert E. Olaser, the man who stood 
behind Sekos when Clem started down the rope. Olaser testified in substance 
that Clem asked Sekos to hold the rope for him; that Sekos held one end of 
the rope; that Clem took the other end of it, went over to the edge of the 
roof and got down, feet first on his knees, and went down backwards, with 
his legs down first, holding onto the rope with his hands. That he was 
careful about it, and that would be the most careful way to do it; Clem had 
grloves on his hands; it was so cold that we could not work without gloves; 
-we were all cold at that time and fingers a little stiff with the cold; a 
man with fingers stiffened with the cold would not be able to hold onto a 
rope as he otherwise could. 

Angus E. McI>onald was a sub -foreman, having charge of part of the 
men working on the roof. McDonald had been a sailor and used a rope 
Instead of the ladder on going up to and down from the roof of this building 
probably four or five times; and on one occasion when he so used a rope, 
the general foreman cautioned him and the men then present not to use 
ropes for going up and down, but to use the ladder. There was no evidence 
tbat Clem was present at this time, or that the foreman's order not to use 
tbe rope ever reached him. It is conceded that no question as to the effect 
of violation of shop rules or orders is involved in this case. It is also con- 
ceded the "Coming down off the roof for coffee lunch" at the foreman's 
call was "in the course of Clem's employment." The issue is narrowed down 
to "the manner of coming down" from the roof, and the means used by 
Clem for that purpose. It is contended on behalf of the company that com- 
pensation should be denied because (1) the injury is not one arising out of 
and in the course of the employment of deceased, and (2) that it was the 
result of his intentional and wilful misconduct. 

The first objection, we think, can not be sustained. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that carpenters' employes in the erection of a building 
must ascend and descend and change their positions on the building as the 
-work requires and that they are often required to choose the means and 
manner of so doing. This is also shown by the proofs, attention being called 
to the testimony of McDonald, the sub-foreman, that it is not uncommon 
for men to go down a rope if there is one there, and that he would sooner 
go down a rope than not. We think the means and manner chosen by de- 
ceased to descend from the roof, did not place his act of descending outside 
of the course of his employment. Did his choice of the means and manner 
of descent constitute "intentional and wilful misconduct" within the mean- 
ing of the Compensation Law? Mere negligence on the part of deceased 
-will not defeat the claim of his widow for compensation. A mistaken 
estimate of the risk in descending by means ef a rope, or the mere choosing 
of means and manner of descending which were less safe than the ladder, 
would at most be only negligence on the part of deceased. There is no 
evidence of wilfulness except what might be inferred from the naked fact 
of choosing the rope method of descending. The evidence shows that de- 
ceased exercised much care in letting himself down over the edge of the 
roof with the rope. There is an entire absence of any showing of wilfulness 
by any act or word of deceased except as above, and we think it may be 
fairly said that deceased acted in the belief that he could safely descend 
by the rope. He fell because of losing his hold on the rope. Whether this 
resulted from his fingers being stiffened with cold, or from his gloves, 
or for some other cause does not appear. It was not impossible that by 
reason of frosted fingers or some other cause he might have lost his hold 
on the ladder, had he chosen that way of descending. We are of the opinion 
that the act complained of did not constitute "intentional and wilful mis- 
conduct" within the meaning of the statute, and the decision of the arbitra- 
tion committee in favor of the widow is affirmed. 
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Effects on Gas G>mpakies. 

Having now to some extent considered the law as it relates 
to all enq>k>yers in the state of Michigan, we shall try to con- 
sider what its effects are more particularly on the gas companies 
in the state. The writer sent a letter to every gas company 
in the state in the endeavor to obtain information from which in- 
telligent conclusions could be drawn as to the experiences of the 
various companies, and many of the statements and suggestions 
that follow are based upon the information received in these 
reports. 

WKth the exception of a very few of the smaller companies 
all gas companies immediately elected to come under the pro- 
visions of the law as of September ist, 191 2, the date it went into 
effect. Those companies who did not place themselves under the 
law are such as have, been fortunate in the matter of accidents 
in the past. In the larger plants where accidents are of more 
frequent occurence there was only one course possible, namely, 
to operate under the new law. Probably most of the companies 
at the time the law went into effect had been carrying employers' 
liability insurance. Such insurance policies were either auto- 
matically or by action of the insurance companies canceled as of 
September ist and the new rates covering workmen's compensa- 
tion put into effect. It was possible to insure against employer's 
liability only for any employer who did not elect to come under 
the law, but the cost of such insurance was as great as that 
for wortcmen's compensation under which the employe would get 
the benefit without legal action. 

The new insurance rates covering workmen's compensation 
were not announced until only a few weeks before the law went 
into effect. They were found to be from three to six times as 
high as the previous rates for employers' liability only, depending 
upon the character of the work and whether the latter covered 
first medical aid, full medical aid, or no medical aid, etc The 
manual rate quoted for general operation of gas works, shop, etc. 
was $2.48 per $100 of pay roll, or practically 2}4%. Under the 
circumstances practically all of the larger companies of the state 
decided to carry their own insurance. Several companies report 
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that they at first carried their own risk and then later on took 
out insurance. The majority of the smaller companies in the 
state do carry insurance, mostly with stock companies. One com- 
pany reports that it insured with the Commissioner of Insurance. 
Several companies carry insurance only on part of their risk. 

Companies Carrying Insurance. 

Most of us naturally have felt that the new insurance rates 
are very high. Unquestionably the new rates were more or less 
experimental, although the experience under the old employers' 
liability policies was without doubt taken into careful account 
and the probable cost of the same accidents under the new law 
taken as an approximate basis for the new rates. It must be 
considered that even though most of their legal expense has been 
abolished by the new law, the insurance companies are now re- 
quired to pay certain definite sums in every case, while under the 
common law they were often able to mlake settlement for con- 
siderable less than the merits of a case warranted. Heretofore 
in making rates for employers' liability or workmen's compen- 
sation insurance it has been the custom of the insurance com- 
panies to name a flat rate covering an entire classification or 
industry without regard to the merits of any particular individual 
in that industry and this rate was applied throughout the entire 
industry regardless of the moral hazard of the individual taking 
out the insurance. However, for some little time there has been 
a movement on foot to place the rating of these risks on a 
"merit system" exactly as is done in making rates for fire insur- 
ance. That is, such employers who are making special effort 
to avoid accidents and whose premises are in better physical con- 
dition than the average throughout the industry are to receive 
the benefit of their progressiveness and good management by 
being quoted lower rates. This matter has not as yet been 
entirely worked out in Michigan but the proposition is well under 
way. It would therefore, be well for such gas companies as have 
made special efforts to safe-guard their plants to take this matter 
up with their insurance agents and ask for special rating on their 
plant according to the merit system. It is quite likely that many 
of the agents will be unfamiliar with this as yet, but they can 
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soon find out about it by taking the matter up with their home 
offices. 

As already alluded to, the law permits the formation of mutual 
insurance companies for carrying workmen's compensation risks. 
Naturally the proposition suggests itself whether the smaller 
gas companies in this state who are not in position to carry their 
own insurance individually, would profit by the formation of a 
mutual insurance company. There are at present two such com- 
panies, one organized by Detroit manufacturers, the other by the 
furniture manufacturers of Grand RJapids. The big disadvantage 
would be that the members of a nnutual company organized to 
cover the smaller gas companies of the state are so widely scat- 
tered that it would not only be expensive to administer the affairs 
of the organization, but it would be difficult to keep in close touch 
with the individual companies and equally difficult to handle 
individual cases to the satisfaction of the member companies. 
Without doubt it is safest and most satisfactory for the smaller 
gas companies to continue to carry insurance in well established 
stock companies, and to safeguard their premases in every way to 
prevent accidents and to work for a reduction in the rates on the 
merit plan. While without a doubt the increased cost of insurance 
is a considerable burden to some of the companies, by carrying 
such insurance their expenses in this respect are fixed, and as it 
is expected that each industry shall bear the burden of compensat- 
ing for accidents to the workmen therein, the cost of such insur- 
ance surely is a leg^timiate item in the cost of gas and should 
receive due consideration in the fixing of rates. 

Q>MBPANiES Carrying Their Own Risks. 

In the case of the larger gas companies where the premiums 
for workmen's compensation insurance at the new rates ran well 
up into four figures for annual premiumi and where the resources 
are greater and the opportunity for systematic accident prevention 
is better, the matter assumes a somewhat different aspect. Evi- 
dently most of these companies have felt that they wished to 
make an experimental venture for at least the first year, or until 
such time as the insurance companies have adjusted their rates 
to a basis where insurance would be attractive. The common 
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practice in these coinpanies has been to build up a reserve by set- 
ting aside monthly a certain amount instead of what was formerly 
charged to and paid out for employers' liability insurance. In 
most of the companies the rates taken for this were the new 
rates offered by the insurance companies for workmen's compen- 
sation insurance. One company reports that it merely doubled 
the previous rate. With very few exceptions the companies that 
carry their own insurance apparently have profited thus far, but 
of course there is the argument of the insurance agent that while 
during the first few years a very fair reserve may be built up, 
a succession of accidents or a catastrophe may very soon convert 
this reserve to a deficit. One attractive feature of carrying 
one's own risk is that then we can treat directly with our own 
employes instead of through the agency of a third party. Even 
under the compensation law there are certain cases where a degree 
of liberality is advisable and desirable, and not always obtainable 
from an insurance company. On the other hand it is a fact that 
thus far many cases have been settled by the insurance companies 
where there would have been good grounds for appeal. 

It is quite a question whether it is good business policy to 
continue to carry our own risk if the insurance rates can be 
brought down to a reasonable figure. This of course is a matter 
which every company must decide for itself. There is this dif- 
ference too between carrying employers' liability insurance and 
workmen's compensation insurance that under the present law 
our liability is fixed and we are not subject to unjust and un- 
reasonable awards for damages by prejudiced juries. And, if we 
exercise due care and in addition thereto are fortunate for at 
least a few years until we can accumulate a fairly large reserve, 
then the situation becomes considerably different and we could 
probably continue profitably to carry our own insurance. In any 
event whether we carry our own insurance or let some one else 
carry it, the work of prevention of accidents is indeed of tremen- 
dous importance and aside from the humanitarian feature can be 
directly translated into a saving of dollars and cents. 
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The Importance of Furnishing A First Class Surgeon. 

The law requires the employer during the first three weeks 
following the injury to furnish reasonable medical and hospital 
service and medicines free of charge. If we carry insurance in 
a stock company, the medical expense is taken care of by the 
insurance company to whose interests it is to see that good surgical 
aid is provided. If we carry our own risk this matter of pro- 
viding doctor's services becomes indeed of very vital importance. 
With many companies carrying their own insurance, the medical 
expense has amounted to more than the moneys paid out for 
actual compensation^ It is hard to overestimate the value of a 
first class surgeon or the importance of getting the employe into 
his hands as quickly as possible after the injury and keeping him 
under the doctor's charge until he is again in shape for work, 
even though it may in some cases be necessary to assume more 
than the three week's doctor's bills. The question has arisen 
whether the employer has the right to insist that the employe 
be treated by the surgeon he provides and while no definite and 
fixed ruling has been handed down in this case, it would seem 
that the Board would have to hold that if the employer furnishes 
a first class surgeon and is ready to do everything that the law 
calls for that there should be no objection on the part of the 
employe to submit to such treatment. On the other band there 
have been many cases where employes have engaged their own 
doctors principally because the matter was left to them, and in 
such cases too the physicians have frequently attempted to send 
in bills for exorbitant charges. In case of claim for compensa- 
tion the law entitles the employer to have his own physician ex- 
amine the employe, the employe having the right to have his own 
physician present at the examination. However, all of this is 
avoided if the employer himself provides the surgeon under a 
definite standing arrangement or contract. It is exceedingly im- 
portant that all employes and especially those in charge, be im- 
pressed by instructions and otherwise, that every injured employe 
no matter how slight the injury, must at once present himself to 
the surgeon for examination. The doctor should immediately 
report every case of treatment of an emptoye and it is well to 
provide him with forms for this purpose which he can fill out and 
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mail in. In this manner also a check is had on the reports made 
from the department in which the injury occurred. Of course a 
complete record and report should always be made and retained 
on file and it is well to make such reports even in cases where 
there appears to be no disability, because very often such cases 
develop later on into the kind that make serious trouble. Then 
if the disability exceeds fifteen days this report is made the basis 
for the report to the Industrial Accident Board. To any one 
interested in obtaining samples of forms used for reporting de- 
tails of accidents and forms used for Surgeon's reports they will 
be sent upon request to the writer. 

Methods of Procedure Under the Law. 

For the sake of completeness and for the benefit of those who 
have had little experience under the law, a description is given of the 
methods of procedure adopted by the Industrial Accident Board. 
When an employer desires to notify the Board that he elects to come 
under the law, a blank form provided by the Board is sent him to 
be filled out. On this he must state what method of payment he has 
decided on — ^whether he will carry his own risk, or insure with a 
stock company, or insure in a mutual company, or insure with the 
Commissioner of Insurance. In case the employer wishes to carry 
his own risk he must present an affid'avit showing his resources. 
If the declarations of the employer are satisfactory to the Board, he 
is notified that his election is approved and he is sent some printed 
notices for posting around his establishment giving notice to all 
employes that he is operating under the Workmen's Compensation 
Law. These notices must remain posted permanently. If any em- 
ploye desires not to be bound by the terms of the law, but wishes 
in case of an accident to proceed against his employer under the 
common law, he must serve notice to his employer at the time of his 
entering his employment that he elects not to be subject to the pro- 
visions of this law, or if he is already in the employment of the em- 
ployer at the time the employer becomes subject to the provisions of 
the law, he tacitly assents if he remains in the service of the employer 
for 30 days after the employer has filed with the Board his notice to 
be subject to the terms of the Act. 

There was a report some time ago that the opinion had been 
given that this feature of the law might cause it to be declared 
unconstitutional because it interfered with constitutional rights of the 
employe. For this reason there are some manufacturers who require 
each employe to state definitely at the time of entering employment 
whether or not he elects to be under the law, in other words they 
do not act on the assumption that the employe has waived his rights 
tacitly. 

In event of an accident which involves the loss of at least a 
full working day, the employer is required to send to the Industrial 
Accident Board at Lansing, a brief report of such accident on a 
Weekly Report Form known as Form No. 6 A. On this form are 
reported the date of injury, name of injured, his occupation, the 
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natare of his injury, the nttmher of days lost and the medical expense, 
if the latter is known at the time the report is made. In the larger 
concerns it is good practice and in line with the desires of the Board 
to send one of these reports each week even in case no accidents have 
occurred during the week in question, in such cases that fact being 
noted on the report. In this manner the weekly report becomes a 
routine matter and is not overlooked. It is also the intent to have 
carried forward on the Weekly Report Form, the names of all em- 
ployes who are incapaciated in any way, totally or partially, supple- 
menting previous reports so that the last one always gives the com- 
plete information up to that time, and so that as long as an em- 
ploye is incapacitated or receives compensation, his name will appear 
on the weekly report. 

In case the accident involves the loss of a member, or death, or 
disability continuing for more than 14 days, a detailed report of the 
accident is required to be made upon a form known as No. 6, First 
Report of Accident. This report calls for all of the details of the 
case and serves as a notice to the Board that compensation is due. 
The time for making this report in cases where the accident involves 
the loss of a member or death is within ten days after the accident. 
AV9iere the accident results in disability only, the report is to be 
made on the fifteenth day after the accident. The report must be 
full and complete, as it is necessary for the Board to have the full 
details of all cases in which compensation is required under the law. 
Theoretically under the law the employe is required to serve a 
written notice of injury on the employer, this to be done on a form 
provided by the Board and known as Form No. 5, Notice to Em- 
ployer of Claim for Injury. In actual practice this form is usually 
nlled out on behalf of the employe by the employer at the time that 
Agreement in Regard to Compensation is drawn on Form No. 10. 
On this latter form are recited the full particulars of the accident 
and the terms of the agreement as agreed upon between the employer 
or insurance company on his behalf, and the injured employe! If 
the terms of this agreement are approved by the Board, a notice 
is sent to the employer reading as follows: "The agreement in re- 
gard to compensation in the above case has been passed upon by 
the Industrial Accident Board and approved. It is required by the 
Industrial Accident Board that Receipts on Account of Compensation 
(Form No. 11) be taken when payments are made, the same to be 
submitted to the Board monthly. A Settlement Receipt (Form No. 
1^) is to be signed when final payment is made and to be accompanied 
by Final Report of Accident (Form No. 7-A)." The Receipts on 
Account and Final Settlement Receipts are forms provided by the 
Board which show in detail the periods covered and the amounts of 
compensation. A receipt on account of compensation usually is to be 
taken each week as it is the intent of the law that payments should 
be made weekly. After weekly payment has been continued for not 
less than six months, the Board may approve of the payment of a 
lump sum in order to redeem further liability, the deferred payments 
being comnmited on the present worth thereof at 5%. In no case, 
however, may a lump sum payment be made without specific approval 
by the Board. The object of this is to prevent the employe from 
squandering his compensation. The Final Report of Accident (Form 
7-A) shows the total amount of compensation paid and the total 
medical cost, completing the history of the case. No acknowledg- 
ments are made by the Industrial Accident Board of settlement re- 
ceipts or final reports of accidents, their approval letter covering 
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agreement in regard to compensation being sufficient to close the case 
as far as the Board is concerned. If, however, receipts covering pay- 
ments are not filed from time to time in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Board as stated in the approval letter, the employer is 
notified. 

General CbM^MTENTS on the Law. 

(a) During the 1913 session of the legislature there was 
some talk of introducing an amendment to the law permitting 
employes to choose after the occurrence of an accident, whether 
they would take compensation as provided by the Act or would 
proceed against the employer under the common law. Needless 
to say no such a proposition would be tenable. 

(b) At present the employe must lose two full weeks' pay 
to get one-half week's pay. There will quite likely be an attempt 
made to amend the law to reduce the period of no ccnnpensation 
from two weeks to one week. This would be highly undesirable, 
because, while it would benefit some employes in meritorious cases, 
in others it would vastly increase the temptation to soldier. It 
would greatly increase the cost of compensation and would in- 
crease the insurance rates considerably. 

(c) The difficulty of obtaining immediate reports on minor 
accidents is an objection to the present law. However, it seems 
to be entirely up to the employer to see that every accident is 
promptly discovered and reported. 

(d) The insurance companies have paid many claims which, 
if permitted to go to arbitration or appeal, would probably have 
been decided in favor of the employer, but in most cases the 
insurance companies preferred to settle both for the sake of eco- 
nomy and to keep in good standing with the Board. This is not 
always a good thing to do because in many cases the Board 
would doubtless welcome appeals in order to clearly define its 
power. No doubt in some cases the Board has gone a little too 
far on the supposition and possibly even in the hope that the 
employer or insurance company would appeal. A few more years 
experience should develop some very interesting and important 
decisions. 
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(e) The State Insurance Department has been basing its 
rates upon 60% of the stock insurance companies' manual rates, 
but at this reduced cost provides no medical aid. The stock com- 
panies claim that there has been a great decrease in the number of 
subscribers for state mutual insurance and that as the law 
is becoming more generally understood the employers are pre- 
ferring the stock company insurance with its fixed premiums. 

(f) The Secretary of the Industrial Accident Board states 
that they are handicapped at the present timie by inadequate appro- 
priation of funds. They are unable to do a great deal of neces- 
sary statistical work. There is no disinclination on the part of the 
Board to furnish acknowledgements of Settlement Receipts and 
Final Reports following approval of agreements for compensa- 
tion, but this is considered as an unnecessary additional expense, 
the letter of approval being considered sufficient. 

(g) The present law does not cover occupational diseases, 
such as poisoning from lead, arsenic, or paris green. However 
there was a case recently decided where an employe died of lead 
poisoning and his family was allowed full compensation. 

(h) One objection urged on the behalf of the employe is 
that in certain cases the employe might be disabled for con- 
siderably more than three weeks and inasmuch as the law only 
comtpels the employer to pay for the first three weeks of surgical, 
medical and hospital services, the cost of such necessary medical 
and hospital services for the period in excess of three weeks might 
amount to more than the compensation received by the employe. 
While this doubtless could be true, in many cases it is also true 
that it is to the advantage of the employer or insurance company 
to assume medical expenses after the three weeks as the period 
of compensation is correspondently reduced. Then too, it would 
seem that in meritorious cases the employer would voluntarily see 
that the spirit of the law was carried out and that the employe 
was properly cared for. Many cases could be cited where em- 
ployers and insurance companies have voluntarily assunied such 
additional expenses. 
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(i) The following statistics as of September ist, 1913 will 
probably be of interest: 

Employers operating under the Act 9,796 

Employes covered by the Act 4S4i636 

Total Number Accidents reported . . 18,095 

Total number of Agreements executed 11,531 

Males injured > 17,775 

Females injured 320 

Fatalities 408 

Amputations i,934 

Major injuries (8 weeks or more) .... 6,246 

Minor injuries (less than 8 weeks) . . 9,507 

Employes Qassified: 

Manufacturing 245,314 

Transportation 42,768 

Public Utilities 5,585 

Realty — Mlanagement 6,268 

Mining 41,383 

Merchandising 40,874 

Publishing 8,125 

Construction 64,339 

Employers Classified: 

Carrying own risk 587 

Mutual Insurance 192 

State Commissioner 327 

Liability Insurance 8,690 
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Conclusion. 

While no doubt there are some things in the Michigan 
Workmen's Compensation Law that are not ideal, locking at it 
from a broad point of view is it not rather remarkable that so few 
real defects have been found in it and that there is not more 
dissatisfaction with it, when it is considered that this law must 
please both capital and labor? In all legislation of this nature 
there are bound to be cases where individuals will suffer and 
where apparently full justice is not always done, but taking the 
law as a whole, the writer feels safe in saying that the experiences 
in it's first year of operation have been such that there are very 
few employers in the state, g^s companies included, who would 
now care to go back and operate under the former conditions. 
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DISCUSSION 
The President: Gentlemen, I think that the Michigan 
Gas Association is to be congfratulated on such a thorough report 
of a year's workings of the Workmen's Compensation Law. I 
think Mt. Schroeder has plainly proved that this Workmen's 
Compensation Law which, to some of us, was looked upon as a 
dangerous thing has worked out very satisfactorily. The paper 
is now open for discussion. I believe that Mr. Lloyd has pre- 
pared a little written discussion which we would be glad to hear 
first. 

Mjr. E. F. Lloyd : The Alssociation is to be congratulated in 
having presented for its information so concise a statement of 
the Michigan Workmen's Compensation Law, and so dear an 
explanation of the financial risk involved by any undertaking 
which ignores or overlooks its provisions. 

So fully has Mt. Schroeder covered his subject that it seems 
to me little can be added to that feature of it. 

It would have been outside the province of his paper, I take 
it, to have entered into a discussion of the theory and principles 
underlying the Law or the changes which it is destined to bring 
about in our industrial fabric ; but I believe that an understanding 
of these principles is a necessary compliment to Mir. Schroeder's 
definitions and as a participant in the early efforts to secure its 
enactment, it may not be out of place in this discussion for me to 
present sonie of them. 

This Law is more than a new Statute. AJctually it is a 
revolution. At one stroke it sweeps away all the legal growth 
of centuries of individualism which had been completely out- 
grown by the modem development of machinery and its ensuing 
communalism in our industrial life. 

In the first place, it should not be overlooked that this law 
throughout is an Employer's measure. It was conceived by en> 
ployers, it was drafted by employers, it was urged before the 
Legislature by employers, and it was passed and enacted into a 
law at the instance of employers. 

It is true that the best elements representing the workmen, 
as we understand such, were consulted and that their views were 
carefully considered and in measure are reflected in the law. It 
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is also true that the law does not reflect the unanimous senti- 
ment of employers, at least it did not prior to its enactment. 

None the less, as it finally went into the Statute Book, It 
was and is an eni(>loyer's measure and it has been maintained 
without amendment primarily at the instance of employers, but 
it is most gratifying to record, with the co-operation of the same 
best elements representing the workmen who, in the first instance, 
assisted in its drafting. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it was doubly important that 
those responsible should exercise the most extreme care that this 
legislation be laid upon the broadest principles of the Jeffersonian 
Doctrine of "Equal and Exact Justice to All Men." And I be- 
lieve that this law, more notably and definitely than any other 
piece of legislation in M!ichigan, at least in this generation, 
reflects this principle. 

It is an endeavor to be exactly just, without embodying any 
humanitarian ideas or motives, except as exact justice may in- 
volve the humanities. 

If I understand the underlying principle of law, it has no 
pity, no friendliness, no helpfulness, no reward, no punishment, 
no revenge, no rich, no poor, no care of what may become of any 
individual before it. It concerns itself solely that exact, un- 
feeling, merciless justice shall be meted out to him. 

And it is probably the underlying cause for the failure of so 
many — such an overwhelming proportion of our laws that they 
attempt to do something for the benefit of; to provide, I might 
say, an unearned increment for some particular class or kind 
of people — ^are what is popularly called "class legislation." All 
such laws may be endured for a time, but sooner or later miust 
fail. 

/Whatever may be the actual ultimate working out of the 
Michigan Workmen's Compensation Law, it was and its title 
bears evidence of its intent to be, an attempt to reach the 
foundation rock of simple justice and I think a careful study 
of the cases and decisions cited by Mr. Schroeder will show that 
the awards of the Industrial Accident Bloard have been singu- 
larly in consonance with this principle. 
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Wlhat the immediate effect may be, what measures the em- 
ployer miay take to protect himself, what society may be called 
upon to do, the law properly ignores. Mir. Schroeder so ably 
sums up and forecasts this on page 109 that I think his paragraphs 
should be emphasized by repetitk)n : 

"That any disability which results from an accident suffered 
during the course of employment will have to be taken care of 
according to the provisions of the law, almost regardless of the 
em|)loye*s physical condition at the time of injury or his actions 
afterward. Just how far the law covers such cases, the future 
must develop. The physical condition of his employes and their 
habits, however, become matters of considerable concern to the 
employer who is operating under this law. The result is bound 
to be that empoyers will reject the physically and morally unfit, 
whose burden will have to be assumed by society." 

That is precisely so. Many employers are even now requir- 
ing applicants to submit to a physical examination, after the 
manner of the Army and Navy authorities. And as these laws 
multiply in the different States, as insurance companies become 
more keenly discriminating in fixing rates based upon both the 
moral and physical hazards of each individual risk; as the cost 
of carelessness or indifference on the part of employers becomes 
a seriously apparent element in competitive business; the em- 
ployer will reject the unfit just as to-day he has come to reject 
the habitual drunkard. 

And when society — ^the community— is confronted with these 
rejecteds it will have to do as it does with its financial unfortu- 
nates — send them to institutions pirovided for thdr care or 
recoupment — moral poorhouses, asyltuns or detention homes. I 
think it is not an Utopian hope to believe a generation may rise, 
as a result of this law, and others like it to follow in other States, 
that will teach in the schools how to care for and guard the body 
against both accident and disease; and that just as temperance 
is being spread by the increasingly rigid discrimination of em- 
ployers against the drinker ; so physical health, mental alertness, 
education and moral habits will be strengthened, alike by the 
pressure of teachings and the fear of the public brand — "unfit." 
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In theory then, this law regards a workman and his in- 
dustrially valuable members — as his hands, feet, eyes and brain 
matter, merely as the more or less valuable teeth in a cog wheel 
of the industrial machine. In other words, it might be said to 
start out with a perfect physical man — ioo% man — exclusive of 
any endowment of education. He is like a lathe, or a planer, 
or what not tool that you may buy first hand and put into your 
shop in good order. It represents full value. If you buy a 
second hand tool with a broken or repaired member, you pay less 
for it, you expect less accurate work from; it, you know it must 
be watched more carefully or operated by a more skilled man 
to prevent its turning out defective work. So if you hire a man 
with one arm, you pay him less than if he has two, so also if 
he is uneducated, if he is not sensible of dangers surrounding 
him in his work, or oblivious of the possible consequences of 
risks he may take, you must provide the watchfulness to guard 
him against injury as you would provide the watchfulness to 
guard against defective work produced by your second hand tool. 

Now, if any tool in your shop becomes disabled, you pay 
the price of repairing it and you feed it while it is out of repair 
in the sense that you are under necessity of earning from sane 
other source, the interest charges on the investment which it 
represents. If the injury to that tool is irreparable so that it 
cannot be rehabilitated for your purpose but may be of use to 
some one else for a less valuable purpose, you sell it at a heavy 
discount. If it has been irretrievably wrecked, you consign it 
to the junk. 

So too, if one of your human machines becomes disabled, 
you shall pay a compensation, so to speak the interest charges 
on his value, in the form of 50% of his full earning capacity 
while he is recovering ; but in case of total disability, you pay a 
greater charge as you would take a greater discount from the 
original value of the tool ; or you pay a still further compensa- 
tion as you would take a complete loss, if through death such 
workman goes to the grave as does the tool to the junk pile. 

It is and will always be an open question as to what may be 
the relative values of the different members of a man's body and 
as to what may be their actual earning values to that man. It 
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is not possible and probably never will be possible to accurately 
fix either the relative or the actual values to be put into com- 
pensation for different classes of injury as the loss of a hand, 
a foot, or eye. 

These values as fixed in this Compensation Law are an 
attempt provided by more or less compromise between various 
ideas to arrive at values, actual and relative from a purely in- 
dustrial standpoint. Doubtless they will be subject to more or 
less modifications and readjustments as time goes on, experience 
accumulates and values change. AJs to the amount of compensa- 
tion to be paid to any individual, I think the basis of using the 
amount of the weekly wage to determine the relative and actual 
value of the particular individual in the industrial fabric is 
perhaps as accurate as any other that might be adopted. 

The second and far reaching element in this law is an out- 
growth of its underlying principles and may be summed up in 
a single word — Prevention — ^and Prevention as used in this 
sense is indeed a far reaching element. It is not for a day, nor 
a year— ^hardly for a generation — in its broadest sense it must 
anticipate the cradle. 

According to the statistics as of September first last which 
Mr. Schroeder has presented, you will note that the total number 
of accidents divided into the total nunnber of employees covered 
by the Aict, shows that out of every 25 persons employed, one 
v/zs sufficiently injured in twelve months to warrant a report to 
the Board. You will note further that of the 18,000 odd acci- 
dents reported, upwards of 6,200 or nearly one-third or expressed 
differently — one person out of every 75 employed under the Act 
in its first year, were so severely injured as to be laid by for eight 
weeks or longer. Further you will note that out of these 18,000 
persons injured, nearly 2,000 or substantially one in every 235 
j>ersons employed, was so seriously injured as to suffer an ampu- 
tation and almost more terrible is the record of 408 fatalities or 
substantially one fatality to every 1,100 persons employed under 
the Act. In short, in this present year, a little less than i-ioth 
of 1% of all the people working the in the State of Michigan, 
on the basis of last year's reports, will be killed. One-tenth of 
one per cent. dead. Stop to think of that figure. Your Bank 
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wUl charge you one-tenth of one per cent of the value of a 
check for the simple service of sending it over to another Bank 
to collect What should we think of the fact that in the per- 
formance of the ordinary services of building our houses, paving 
our streets, carrying us from place to place, there has and per- 
haps is to be sacrificed the life of one out of every i,ioo of those 
wIk) serve us for one year. 

The immense, practical, splendid service of this law, is the 
compulsion which it puts upon the more intelligent class of the 
community — ^the employer* — as the agent, the representative of 
the ultimate consumer, to prevent this terrible loss. That is the 
greatest work which this law shall perform. 

It may be of some interest to you to know of what even a 
feeble attempt at prevention exerted in one, and that perhaps 
not the most important, direction can accomplish. It is an in- 
timation of what this Michigan Gas Association might also do. 

The City of Detroit has an Employer's Association which 
represents, as I recall, about 225 employers, employing approx- 
imately 75,000 men, having an annual pay roll of approximately 
$60,000,000.00. 

Something less than a year before this law went into effect, 
the Employer's Association of Detroit established a Factory In- 
spection Department. It employs at its own expense one man 
whose duty it is to visit in rotation all the factories of the mem- 
bers and to point out features or practices which in his opinion 
possess elements of danger and the possibility of accident. He 
acts under the supervision of a Safeguards Committee of the 
Association which supervises and directs his work. I will not 
trouble you with minor details beyond saying that to this date, 
this Factory Inspector has made approximiately 2450 individual 
inspections and has pointed out to members well upwards of 
6,000 items which appeared to him to be dangerous. Understand 
this is exclusive of and in addition to all inspections which may 
be made by the State Factory Inspectors ; or things which may 
be seen by insurance companies' inspectors; or by any private 
corps of inspectors that any plant may maintain for itself. What 
the result of this may be in figures, it is impossible to state, but 
as of February 15th last, this Association ascertained that on that 
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date, the number of persons employed in Wtyne County under 
this Att was practically 53% of all the persons employed under 
the Act in the State. Of this number about 50% were employed 
by members of the Employer's Association^ in short about 27% 
of the entire number of employees under the Act in the State 
were, as of that date, employed by members of the Employer's 
Association of Detroit. 

rrhese figures are of no importance except as showing the 
relation of the Employer's Association to the industrial life of 
the County and State. What is of importance, however, may be 
indicated by the comparison of the percentage of fatalities. Of 
these, a little less than half occurred in Wayne County. In other 
words, the number of fatalities in Wa)me County relative to the 
numlber of employees in Wiayne County was nearly the average 
of the State ; but whereas the Employer's Association's members 
employed half of the working people in Wayne County, the fatali- 
ties among their employees were only 13% of the fatalities of 
the County. Or whereas they employed 27% of the working 
population of the State, the fatalities among their employees 
was only substantially 6J^% of the fatalities in the State. We 
have no statistics to show the percentage of the lesser injuries 
among the Association's employees as comlpared to other em- 
ployees, and no mieans of knowing precisely the value of the 
measures taken ; but at least a work of amelioration has been car- 
ried on by a private organization and the figures may be sig- 
nificant. 

Some of the relative figures of accident and the cost of 
accidents to individual corporations before the law went into 
effect and since it did so with its accompanying rigidity of 
preventive measures, present simply astonishing figures of what 
may be done in the way of prevention. 

Lastly, I want to emphasize this, the greatest and most essen- 
tial measures of prevention lie in education. I heard it said 
somletime ago that the Superintendent of a very large plant had 
expressed the opinion that if he put into his plant every possible 
mechanical safeguard which knowledge, experience, observation 
and forethought could devise, he would not be able to succeed 
through that means alone in preventing more than 25% of the 
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accidents which happened. So astonishing did this statement 
appear that it is said he was asked whether he had not made a 
mistake in his percentage estimate and if he would not go over 
the matter more carefully and give a revised authorative state- 
ment, to which he is said to have answered that he thought on 
further consideration he probably was mistaken in his estimate 
and that the percentage of accidents which could be prevented 
by mechanical safe guards alone was probably only about io% 
instead of the 25% which he had first suggested. 

Some accidents there are and always will be that no human 
foresight or forethought can foresee or prevent. These are 
calamities that we must endure, each with a personal feeling of 
the hurt to the body politic. 

For the rest, the slow world long process of education is 
the keynote. 

You can give the most imperative orders you choose to your 
employees that they shall not go alone into a room where gas 
is frequently present, or alone into a street regulator vault ; you 
can put signs up in such doorways or openings — f'Don't go in 
here alone'*; you can paint the entrances of such places in bril- 
liant scarlet; but until you, or Society, or both, have taken the 
intellect of your workmen, the rough mental cog of the tool you 
have hired, and cut and polished and educated it to an appredar- 
turn that it shall not disregard that warning, that it shall think 
and act in terms of "Safety First"; you will have to haul a 
certain percentage of them dead out of those rooms and vaults 
and the Industrial Board will rule that you must pay their widows 
comfpensation for the loss of their earning power and the law that 
says you shall do so is based upon justice and is right. 



C. D. Dyer^ Jr. : Considerable uncertainty as to the advis- 
ability of a gas company carrying its own insurance, when oper- 
ating under the Michigan Workman's Compensation Law, seems 
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to exist in the minds of some of the members of the Aissociation, 
as is evidenced by the following remarks extracted from Mr. 
Schroeder's discussion of this class of risk, viz., "evidently most 
of these companies have felt that they wished to make an 
experimental venture for at least the first year, or until such tinue 
as the insurance companies have adjusted their rates to a basis 
where insurance would be attractive.'* We believe that the con- 
clusions derived from the experiences of the Solvay companies 
in carrying their own insurance from 1897 to date concerning 
the practicability of operating under this Law will throw con- 
siderable light on this subject, and clear up some of the points 
about which certain doubt appears to exist. 

The fact that any product must bear the expense of acci- 
dents arising out of the manufacture thereof, places a definite 
responsibility on every employer to devise ways and means of 
avoiding such in order to secure minimum production costs. As 
the expense in the case of disability arising out of industrial ac- 
cidents is definitely covered by this Law, any saving in accident 
expense must be accomplished before and not after an accident 
occurs. Some of the provisions of this Law may require minor 
changes in the future, but the silent force, backed up by public 
sentiment that makes it necessary for employers to accept this 
so-called optional law, thus placing them on a ccwumon working 
basis, where the prevention of accident is an economical neces- 
sity, is here to stay. 

During a period of fifteen years previous to January ist, 
1912, the Semet- Solvay plant at Detroit was mierely a department 
of the Solvay Process G^mpany, but on that date it becamle an 
independent company. The Solvay accident policy in the period 
previously referred to, had been somewhat more liberal, but in 
many respects similar to the subsequent Compensation Law. 
Accident compensation amounting to one-half the regular wages 
earned by the injured employe at the time of the accident, and 
medical and surgical attention were provided the injured party 
at the expense of the company during the entire period of dis- 
ability, and in the case of death or permanent disability arising 
out of an accident, some satisfactory settlement was made. The 
fact that during this period it was not necessary to take any case 
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to court, is evidence that this policy was satisfactory to our 
workmen. 

On September ist, 191 2, the Semet-Solvay Company accept- 
ed the provisions of the Workmen's Compensation Act, and 
started to handle its accident cases, independently of the Solvay 
Process Company. The principal reasons for the latter step, were 
that it was decided that we could keep in closer personal touch 
with our employes, and could make a more detailed, scientific 
study of preventing accidents by so doing. 

Inasmuch as predictions were heralded far and wide at the 
time this Law was passed that the cost of accidents cases would 
be materially increased, and the insurance companies changed 
their rates accordingly, let us consider the question of accident 
expense in our specific case. 

In the fifteen year period previously referred to, the cost 
of accident compensation, medical and surgical attention and 
settlements in 5,700 cases was $0.97 per $100.00 of payroll dur- 
ing that period. The samie item in the past year for Semet- 
Solvay accidents amounted to $0.95 per $100.00 of payroll, and 
by following the provisions of the Compensation Law to the letter 
this figure would have been reduced to $0.67. 

The thought expressed in clause (c) of Mr. Schroeder's 
General Comments on the law, viz., "the diffipulty of obtaining 
immediate reports on minor accidents is an objection to the 
present law"; has been the basis of the only important change 
in our accident policy, and this change has satisfactorily solved 
this problem. 

The policy of the Semet-Solvay Company in handling acci- 
dent cases under the Michigan Workman's Compensation Law 
is as follows : 

Instructions in English, German, Polish, Hungarian and 
Italian are posted in the most conspicuous places on the plant, 
requiring employes to report accidents to their foremen imme- 
diately, no matter how trivial such may appear to be. The fore- 
man in turn is required to send the injured man to the Hospital 
immediately, where he is treated at the expense of the Company, 
and no deduction is made in wages for time in going to and 
from the Hospital. 
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In case the employe shows the consideration cited above, 
accident compensation amounting to one-half his regular wages 
during the entire period of disabliity is allowed him. In case he 
neglects to show the required consideration, he is held strictly 
to the provision of the Compensation Law which does not allow 
him compensation during the first two weeks of disability, but 
in every case his entire Hospital bill is paid by the Cc»npany. 
The effect of this rule has been that infection and blood poison- 
ing in the case of minor injuries has been almost entirely elimin- 
ated, due to proper and promjpt hospital treatment. 

Our policy of being more liberal than required by law, is 
not done in a spirit of philanthropy, but because in our case we 
find it to be economical. In operating a coke oven plant with 
its by-product recovery apparatus, the greatest efficiency is ob- 
tained when the organization is composed of experienced, trained 
men in good mental and physical condition, and our accident 
policy is one of the methods used to attain such results. Most of 
our accidents occur from carelessness or thoughtlessness on the 
part of the workmen, and the development of the type of organi- 
zation described above is our greatest asset in preventing ac- 
cidents. 

During the past year the capacity of the plant has been in- 
creased about 75% and as a result an almost complete new in- 
stallation of equipment on practically the same ground area was 
necessary. Safeguards are considered a part of the expense of 
installing machinery, and such is not put in run until approved 
by the Safety Committee. 

A resume of the accidents during the first year under the 
Workman's Compensation Law, which was an extremiely hazard- 
ous year from an accident standpoint, shows that 23 cases were 
reported to the Industrial Accident Board, three major injuries 
resulting in disability of more than 8 weeks averaged 14% 
weeks, and 20 minor injuries extended over 2 weeks, but less 
than 8 averaged 2j4 weeks. The only case requiring the pay- 
ment of a fixed indemmity was for the loss of the first joint of 
the right index finger in the case of a helper on a locomotive 
crane. It was not necessary to take any of the above cases 
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before the board of arbitration, during the first year's operation 
under the new law. 

In conclusion, it might be stated that the successful opera- 
tion of the Michigan Workman's Compensation Law is due to 
securing and holding the confidence of the people of the State 
through the merits of the Law itself and by keeping it out of 
politics. Despite the fact that a new governor and legislature 
took office shortly after this Law became effective, no changes 
in either the Law itself or in the personnel of the Industrial 
Accident Board have been made, and the powers that be are to 
be congratulated on their intelligent comprehension of the situa- 
tion. Much of the credit for the present status of the Law is 
due to the insistance of the Labor Unions and Employers' As- 
sociation throughout the State that no change be made, until the 
Law had been g^ven a fair trial extending over a period of 
at least two years. 

The President: Gentlemen, this ends the regular discus- 
sions of this meeting. This meeting was expected to be a 
balanced meeting in that we expected to have a technical paper 
from our fellowship work, and these other papers dealing with 
the human relations with the general public, with employes and 
so forth. It has developed into a meeting that has had for its 
central ideas the human relations of the gas industry. 

We have left a little routine business. The first is the re- 
port of the committee on time and the place of the next meeting. 
If the Secretary will kindly read that report. 

Secretary Chamberlain then read the report as follows: 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of The Michigan Gas Association : 

"Your committee on place of next meeting recommends that 
this be held on a boat, if suitable arrangements can be 
made by the Executive Committee, as we understand that a 
year ago this Association decided to meet on a boat every 
alternate year, if possible. Otherwise the meeting will be held 
in Detroit, Michigan, at a time which does not conflict with 
the State Fair." W. E. Steinwedell, 



H. L. SCHUTT, 

C. S. Wright. 
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The President : Gentlemen, what shall be done with this 
report of the committee? 

Mr. Henry W. Douglas: Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
suggestion was made at the meeting of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion that a joint meeting with that Association might be a 
possibility, and I believe that such a meeting would be very 
desirable. I think we could combine possibly a boat trip to some 
of the northern resorts with a similar boat trip with the Wis- 
consin Association, to meet for at least one day and have part 
of our meeting together on the boat. We could join them at 
Mackinac or some similar place. I think such a plan would be 
worthy of consideration before we definitely decided on a boat 
trip for this Association. 

The President: Mr. Douglas, I think has expressed a 
very excellent idea. I don't wish to assume the position of a 
despot in determining the future actions of the Michigan Gas 
Association, but it seems to me to be very proper, following 
a precedent which was established several years ago, and which 
worked out very well, to accept the report of this committee, and 
put it up to the Executive Committee of this Association to 
carry out those ideas if feasible, but to give them power to act. 
That has been done once or twice heretofore, and I think it 
has worked successfully. 

On motion of Mr. Morgan, the report was accepted and 
adopted. 

The President : That practically leaves it up to the Exec- 
utive Committee. The next thing is the report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, M!r. Frazer, Chairman. 

M]r. Frazer: Your Nominating Committee recommends 
for President, Mr. Henry W. Douglas; Vict President, Mir. 
Irvin Butterworth; for Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Glenn R. 
Chamberlain. 

The report was adopted and the Secretary was instructed 
to cast a ballot of the Association for the officers nominated. 
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The President: The next matter is the report of the 
G>minittee on Resolutions, Mr. Butterworth, Chairman. 

Your G>mniittee on Final Resolutions submits the followii^: 

"Resolved, that we place on record this expression of our 
feeling that this meeting of our Association has been one of the 
most profitable and enjoyaUe that it has ever held; that the 
papers and addresses presented have been of an unusually high 
order; and that we take pardonable pride in thus m^aintaining 
the high standard of the work and accomplishm;ents of this As- 
90ciati(Mi, whose usefuhiess to the gas industry we shall strive to 
still further increase in the future. 

"Resolved, that our membership at large duly appreciates 
the work done by the authors of papers, and by our officers and 
committees during the past year and at this meeting, in making 
this meeting a successful one and in maintaining the financial 
prosperity of our Association. 

"Resolved, that we take this means and occasion of ex- 
pressing our thankfulness that during the past year the ranks of 
our membership have not been invaded by death. 

"Resolved, that notwithstanding the discouraging difficulty 
of educating the public in matters pertaining to our business 
which it would be greatly to our interest that it should know, 
we strongly recommend that each gas company in the State dur- 
ing the ensuing year give as much publicity as possible ; through 
its local newspapers and otherwise, but especially through its 
daily practice, to the facts brought out or strongly emphasized 
at this meeting, especially in our President's address and in the 
papers of Mt. Lloyd and Mir. Tippy, that it is the sincere desire 
and ambition of our gas companies to fully meet their respon- 
sibilities and obligations to the communities which they serve, to 
still further improve their service to their consumers in every 
particular, and to continue to make the price of gas practically 
the only one of all the commodities that enter into the cost of 
living that shows a decrease as compared with former years, 
in spite of the increased cost of labor and materials." 
Respectfully submitted : 

Irvin Butterworth, 
■'' E. G. Pratt, Committee. 
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On motion of Mir, Ewing the report was approved, accepted 
and adopted. 

The President : The next matter of business is the report 
of the Committee on the President's Address, Mr. Dewey, 
Chairman. 

Report of the Committee on President's Address : 

"Your committee charged with the duty of considering the 
President's address, and reporting to you, congratulate you that 
you have had the opportunity to listen to such a clear and well 
defined statement of the proper relations between the public and 
the utility companies. We recommend that each member care- 
fully read and study the address when you have reached your 
home, believing that the public relations of your companies will 
be placed on a firmer foundation of mutuality of interests. 

"The special recommiendation of Mir. Blauvelt was that a 
committee be appointed to study and consider the proper basis 
of mutuality of interests between the public and the utility com- 
panies ; 

Resolved^ therefore, that a committee of five be appointed 
by the incoming Executive Committee, and that two of the five 
members be W. S. Blauvelt and the President for the year 1913- 
1914, and that the above mentioned committee shall make a care- 
ful study and a report on the above mentioned public relations." 

H. M. Eaton, 
R. Shacklette, 
V. F. Dewey, 

Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Frazer the report was received, accepted 
and adopted. 

The President: There is just one more miatter of busi- 
ness, the National Gas Congress to be held in San Francisco 
in 191 5 has requested the Michigan Gas Aissociation to have a 
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delegate appointed to represent this Association at that meeting. 
It has seemed to the members of the Executive Committee that 
it would be well for us to be represented on that occasion. I 
presume that there will be very little work connected with it, 
as Mr. Jones of San Francisco will probably have to do it all. 
What is your wish. Would you like to have such a delegate? 
If so, will you elect him from the floor or shall he be appointed 
by the President or by your Executive Committee? I should be 
glad to hear an expression of opinion from any member. 

Mr. a. p. Ewing: What does that mean? What would it 
involve the Association in? 

The President: I presume it would involve the Associa- 
tion in being represented. This member would probably have 
his picture appear somewhere and we would like to show that 
the Michigan Gas Association is interested in this work. 

Mr. a. p. Ewing : And the expense to go out there would 
be five hundred dollars besides the expenses there. I think that 
ought to be in your resolution, if you make one. 

The President: I presume if the delegate is to go there 
he would probably charge that up to his expense account of his 
own company, because at that time there is going to be the 
meeting of the American Gas Institute there and he would go 
in the double capacity as a member of the Gas Institute and 
representing the Michigan Gas Association at the Congress. 

Mr. Henry W. Douglas : Mr. Chairman, do I understand 
that this delegate is to be appointed at once? It seems a long 
way ahead to select a delegate to be present at that congress 
unless there is some work for him to do in the meantime. Later 
on we could probably find several men who would be glad to 
act as delegates and who will be there anyway, and unless it is 
desirable to appoint him now I should think this matter could bfe 
left open until possiWy our next meeting which would be before 
the congress. 
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The President: I think. Mr. E. C. Jones would like to 
have the personnel made up at the earliest possible date, very 
largely for the advertising value that it is going to give the gas 
congress. I think that he would like the nanues on this list of 
delegates from the various associations of men who are widely 
known to help him make it a success. I think that there is 
going to be v^ry little work for the delegates, but my under- 
standing is that that is the real reason for wishing the dele- 
gates appointed at this early date. 

Mr. Ernest F. Lloyd: I think that a matter of that sort 
can be better dealt with by the Executive Committee, because un- 
doubtedly they will have to confer with any man whose name 
might be selected, and there are a good many things that ought 
to be considered that can't be in an open meeting, and I would 
move you that the matter be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee with power to act. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Ewing and carried. 

The President : This concludes the business of the twenty- 
second annual convention. I wish to thank the members one and 
all for having helped to make this so successful a meeting. I 
bespeak for MV. Douglas the same support next year which has 
been given to me this year. 

Meeting adjourned. 
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E3. C. Campbell, Manager. Benton Harbor A St. Joseph Qas & Fuel 

Co Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Wm. D. Carew, Draughtsman, Grand Rapids Oas Light Company. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Glenn R. Chamberlain, Secretary & Com'l. Manager, Grand Rapids 

Gas Light Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Lee Chamberlain, Industrial Salesman, Detroit City Gas Com- 
pany Detroit, Mich. 

Johnson Collins. Supt. Station A, Detroit City Gas Company, Detroit. Mich. 

J. A. Cleveland, c-o Hodenpyl. Hardy & Co., 14 Wall Street . .New York City 

B. C. Cobb, c-o Hodenpyl, Hardy & Company, 14 Wall Street . .New York City 

Carroll Collins, President. Gas Company Marshall, Mich 

W. G. Collins. Assistant Bfanager. Marshall Gas Company .. Marshall. Mich. 

W. S. Cook. Manager. Traverse City Gas Company Traverse City, Mich. 

F. L. Cross, Gen'l. Manager, Madison Gas & Electric Co., . . Madison, Wis. 

Emory P. Davis. Manager, Holland City Gas Company Holland, Mich. 

Glenn R. Davis, Supt., Hillsdale Gas Light Company Hillsdale, Mich. 

E2dward M. Deane. American Coke Oven & By-products Co.. Michi- 
gan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 

V. F. Dewey. General Manager. Detroit City Gas Company . . Detroit, Mich. 

J. G. Dlflfenderfer, 384 Montclalr Avenue Detroit, Mich. 

H. F. Donahue, Superintendent. Cadillac Gas Company Cadillac, Mich. 

B. L. Doollng. Mutual Gas Company St. Johns, Mich. 

Samuel T. Douglas, President, 80 Moffat Building Detroit. Mich. 

L N. Duffy. Cashier, Washtehaw Gas Company Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wm. A. Dunkley, Atlantic City Gas Company Atlantic City, N. J. 

L W. Durfee, 38 South Dearborn St Chicago, 111 

C. D. Dyer, Jr., Semet-Bolvay Company Detroit, Mich. 

Homer M. Beaton, Gen'l. Manager, Flint Gas Company Flint, Mich. 

J. B. E^aton, Purchasing Agent, Rochester Ry. & Light Company, 

Rochester, N. Y, 

W. M. E)aton, Hodenpyl. Hardy & Company, 14 Wall St New York City 

H. G. Edmands, Treasurer, Kalamazoo Gas Co Kalamazoo, Mich. 

R. E. Eddy, Accountant, Kalamazoo Gas Company Kalamazoo, Mich. 

T. R. Elcock, Jr., Adv. Manager, United Gas Improvement Co., 

Broad and Arch Sts Philadelphia, Pa, 

Alonzo P. Ewing, Asst. General Manager, Detroit City Gas Com- 
pany Detroit, Mich. 

Campbell W. Fair, Manager, Atlantic Gas Co Atlantic, Iowa 

Richard Fowler, Advertising Dept. Detroit City Gas Co Detroit, Mich. 

D. H. Frazer, Gen'l. Manager, Battle Creek Gas Co. ... Battle Creek, Mich. 

A. V. Friedrich, Sec. Traverse City Gas Co Traverse City, Mich. 

W. H. Frost, General Manager, Alpena Gas Company Alpena. Mich. 

A. D. Furlong, Gen'l. Supt., Springfield Ry. & Light Co Springfield, 111. 

Edgar S. Gage, Iowa City Light & Power Company Iowa City, la. 

B. F. Gallagher, Supt. Ionia Gas Company Ionia, Mich. 

Blaine Gavett, Secretary, American Public Utilities Company 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Archie J. Goss, care Cedar Rapids Gas Light Co Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Clark R. Graves, Manager, Lansing Fuel & Gas Co Lansing, Mich. 

Jansen Haines, Manager, Des Moines Gas Company DesMoines, Iowa 

Gustave Harmel. Port Huron Gas Company Port Huron, Mich. 

W. A. Hastings, Supt., New Business, Flint Gas Company Flint, Mich. 

Lewis W. Heath, Manager, Thornapple Qas & Elec. Co Hastings, Mich. 

John Hellen, Supt., Distr., Grand Rapids Gas Light Co... Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Chas. R. Hnederson, Chemist, Wiashtenaw Gai3 Company . . Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Jno. C. Hicks, Mutual Gas Company St. Johns, Mich. 

Ferdinand Hochrein, Supt. of Works, Ann Arbor Gras Co... Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Anton O. Hodenpyl, Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., 14 Wall St New York City 

Geo. H. Hubbard».Supt, Ypsilanti Oas Co YpBilanU, Mich. 

Frank T. Hulswitt, President, United Light & Railways Company 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

John A. Hulswit, Treas., Grand Rapids Gas Light Ca, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
W. H. Hulswit, care United Light & Railways Company, 436 Com'l. 

National Bank Bldg. Chicago, Dl. 

E. F. Hutchins, Supt. Distr., Flint Gas Co Flint, Mich. 

T. W. Jackson, Pontiao Light Company Pontiac, Mich. 

R. A. Jayne, Detroit City Gas Company Detroit, Mich. 

T. C. Jones, President and Manager, Delaware Gas Company, Delaware, Ohio 

Thomas J. Jones, Gas & Electric Company El Paso, Texas 

Geo. L Keal, Detroit City Gas Company Detroit, Mich. 

C. B. Kelsey, President, Aemrican Public Utilities Company, Mich. 

Trust Building Qrand Rapids, Mich. 

H. G. Kessler, Hodenpyl, Hardy & Company, 14 Wall St New York City 

John J. Knight, Vice President, Kalamasoo Gas Co., c-o Gteneral 

Gas Light Co Kalamasoo, Mich. 

F. EL Koehler, Manager, New Business Dept., Green Bay Qaa & Elec- 

tric Company Green Bay, Wis. 

Wm. H Krataen, Salesman, Detroit City Gas Company .... Detroit, Michi 

Guy J. KuU, Manager, Monroe Gas Light & Fuel Co Monroe, Mich. 

Frank A. Lane, Manager, Lenawee Co. Gas & Electric Co. ...Adrian, Mich. 

Burton R. Laraway, Sec'y. & Gen'l. Manager, Jackson Gas Com- 
pany Jackson, Mich. 

Alanson P. Lathrop, President, American Light & Traction Co., 40 

Wall Street New York City 

James T. Lynn, Pres., Nat'l Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Detroit, Mich. 

W. J. McCorkindale, Wilmington Gas Company Wilmington, Delaware 

Walter J. McMillan, New Business Manager, Bay City Gas 

Company Bay City, Mich. 

H. C. Morris, General Manager, Dallas Gas Company Dallas, Texas 

Arthur D. Mackie, Manager, New Business Dept., Hodenpyl, Hardy 

& Company, 610 Scherer Bldg Detroit. Mich. 

E. D. Merry, Superintendent, Pontiac Light Company Pontiac, Mich. 

W. H. Morgans, Vice-President, Pontiac Light Company .... Pontiac. Mich. 

W. E. Moss, W. R Moss & Company, Union Trust Bldg Detroit, Mich. 

Frank J. E. O'Hara, Cashier, Port Huron Gas Co Port Huron, Mich. 

Howard L. CMds, Middle West UtiUties Company, 112 W. Adams St. 

Chicago, HI. 

J. M. Ott, Sec'y. & Supt., Rochester Gas & Fuel Co Rochester, Ind. 

Fred E. Park, Salt Lake City Gas Company Salt Lake City, Utah 

John H. Peterson, Manager, New Business, Menominee & Marinette 

Light & Traction Co Menominee, Mich. 

Anthony T. Pleune, Manager, Cadillac G^as Light Co Cadillac, Mich. 

F. C. Potvin, Secretary, Saginaw & Bay City Gas Companies, Saginaw, Mich. 
E. G. Pratt, Manager, & Cons. Engineer, 627 Peoples Qbs Bldg., Chicago, HI. 

Chas. N. Remington, President, Ludington Gas Co Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Fred G. Remington, Supt., Battle Cteek. Gas Co Battle Creek, Mich. 

F1*ed A. Richards, Supt., Flint Gas Company Flint, Mich. 

Chas. S. Ritter, Secretary, Detroit City Gas Co Detroit, Mich. 

Ben C. Robinson, Sec., United Light & Railways Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Everet Root, Sturgis Gas Company Sturgis, Mich. 

Geo. D. Roper, Vice President (Boone Gas Comhpany) Rockford, Dl. 

F1*ederick Rossi ter, Gen'l. Foreman, Semet-Solvay Co Detroit, Mich. 

H. I, Rowe, Srupt. Mfr., Saginaw City Gas Co Saginaw, Mich. 

R. B. Rowley, Semet-Solvay Company, 461 Artillery Ave. .. Detroit, Mich. 

Cecil A. Runsran, Manager, South Haven Gas Co South Haven, Mich. 

Herman Russell, Supt. Rochester Railway & Light Co. .. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Rlchart Bchaddelee, Qen'L Hanacer, United Lii^t & Railway 

Company Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Wed Sohmalta, Saleaman, Detxx>lt City Qas Co Detroit, Mich. 

A. O. Behroeder, Purchaains A«ent, (}rand Rapids Qas Ltlgrht Com- 
pany Grand Rapids, Mich. 

C. A. Schwann, Gen'l. Supt, 710 Union TYuat Bldff Detr<rit, Mich. 

Fred W. Seymour. Supt., Grand Rapids Gas Llipht Com- 
pany Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Royal ShacUette. Manager, Blir Rapids Gas Co Bier Rapids, Mich. 

B. W. Shaw, Secretary, Kalamasoo Gas Company Kalamasoo. Mich. 

8. B. Sherman, Supt., Flint Gas Company Flint, Mich. 

Otis A. Sinsei. Sitpt., Gas Company Detroit, Mich. 

R. C Slple, Chief Cleric, Detroit & Suburban Gas Co., 2826 Jefferson 

Ave., West Detroit, Mich. 

J. C. Sloan, Manager, Port Huron Gas Company Port Huron, Mich. 

8. Smith, Antlffo Gas Company Antigro, Wis. 

A. L Snyder; American Coke Oven & By-products Co., Michigan 

Trust Building Grand Rapids, BdUch. 

W. R. Soles. Supt., Jackson Gas Company Jackson, Mich. 

F. B. Spencer, Sec., Cheboygan Gas Light Co Cheboygan, Mich. 

J. EL Spindle, Chemist, Grand Rapids Gas Light Company 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

H. C. Sterling, Manager, Three Rivers Gas Company ..Three Rivers, Mich. 
Thos. M. Swain. Supt., Three Rivers Gas Co Three Rivers, Mich. 

B. O. Tippy, W. B. Moss & Company, 710 Union Trust Building 

Detroit, Mich. 

F. A. Tippy, Manager, Cltisens' Gas Company Hannibal, Mo. 

R. B. Tour, Supt. Asst., Consolidated Gas Company, 2l8t Station, 

601 B. 21st St New York City 

Alva F. Traver, Supt., Denver Gas & Electric Co. Denver, Colo. 

Alfred E. Tlreadway, Supt., Shop Department, Detroit City Gas 

Company Detroit,. Mich. 

James Trimble, Mana«rer, Sault Ste. Marie Gas Cc.Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Geo. C. Turner, Mana«rer, Coldwater Gas Company Coldwater, Mich. 

Harry B. Wales. Gen'l Manager, Pontlac Light Company ... Pontiac, Mich. 

Wm. T. Ward, Supt., Saginaw City Gas Co Saginaw, Mich. 

H. J. Waterbury, Manager, Marquette Gas Light Co Marquette, Mich. 

H. R Webber, President, Ionia Gas Co Ionia, Mich. 

T. J. Weber, Engineer, United Llerht & Railways Co. . . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Norman W. Wells, Manager, Petoskey & Bay Shore Gtos Co., Petoskey, Mich. 

T. J. Whalen. Supt. Mfg., Jackson Qas Company Jackson, Mich. 

Harry W. White, New Business Manager, Kalamazoo Gas Company 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A. L. Wilkinson, National Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., 1714 

Ford Building Detroit, Mich. 

R. Wiseman, Manager, Hillsdale Gas Co Hillsdale, Mich. 

J. B. Wolff, Solicitor, Jackson Gas Company Jackson, Mich. 

S. E. Wolff, Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., 14 Wall Street New York City 

L. E. Worthing, Superintendent, Detroit City Gas Company . .Detroit, Mich. 
C. &. Wright, Manager, Grand Haven Gas Light Co. . . Grand Haven, Mich. 

John N. Wright. Cashier, Detroit City Gas Co Detroit, Mich. 

John Wyman, Gas Works Department, Detroit City Gas Company. 

Detroit. Mich. 

J. T. Young, Genl Manager, Grand Rapids Gas Light Company 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 



ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

J. A. Alexander, Gen'l. Manager. A. & B. Stove Co Battle Creek, Mich. 

Jacob Alter, Proprietor, Alter Light Company Chicago, Ql. 

C. P. Asendorf, C. H. Dickey Company, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, HI. 
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Thomas 8. BaiUie, Manager of Sales, Pittsburgh -Westmoreland Coal 

Co., Fulton Bldg. ' Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T. R. Barnes, Salesman, Edward Miller Co Meriden, Conn. 

A. T. Barrett, Secretary-Treasurer, LaPorte Meter Co LaPorte, Ind. 

C. E. Bartenbach, E. Sales Manager, A. B. Stove Co. . . Battle Creek, Mich. 

Jos. J. Beeman, Salesntan & Engineer, Industrial Furnace Co., 

671-673 Atwater St., B. Detroit. Mich. 

T. K. Berry, President, A. & B. Stove Co Battle Creek, Mich. 

P. W. Best, Salesman, Utlca Fixture Company Utica, N. Y. 

W. J. Best, 39-41 Atwater St., Bast Detroit, Mich. 

Lucius S. Bigelow, Editor, Oas Industry, 60-62 Pearl St Buffalo, N. Y. 

"W; D. Birbeck, Western Gas Construction Company .... Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Walter B. Blinks, General Gas Light Co Kalamazoo, Mich. 

L. G. Bruder, Manager, B. NicoU & Co., Old Colony Bldg Chicago, 111. 

K. B. Brundage, Western Sales Manager, Pittsburg- Westmoreland 

Coal Company, 302 Majestic Bldg Detroit, Mich. 

Franz Brzeczkowski, Vice President, Moran & Hastings Mfg. Co., 

16 and 18 West Washington St Chicago, 111. 

Earnest B. Camberon, Traveling Salesman, H. Mueller Mfg. Com- 
pany, 791 Trumbull Ave Detroit, Mich. 

C. T. Chisholm, Traveling Representative, General Gas Light Com- 

pany Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Chas. H. Claiborne, Gen'l. Sales Manager, Union Mining Company, 

201 Fidelity Bldg Baltimore, Md. 

John C. Clark, Salesman, Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport, Conn. 

W. G. Clarke, Sec'y, 101 Congress St., A. T. Knowlson Co. .. Detroit, Mich. 
J. L. Cobaugh, Salesman, Detroit Stove Works Detroit, Mich. 

D. J. Collins, Sales Agent, United Gas Improvement Co., Broad & 

Arch Sts Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. V. Coolahan, Salesman, Lindsay Light Company, 161 E. Indiana 

St Detroit, Mich. 

J. P. Conroy, Manager, N. Y. Branch, General Gas Light Company, 

46 West Broadway New York City 

Fred Q. Corbus, Welsbach Co., Broad & Arch Sts Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. D. Cressler, President, The Kerr-Murray Co., 1868 Peoples Gas 

Building Chicago, ni. 

Alfred M. Cressler, Treasurer, The Kerr-Murray Co., 1368 Peoples 

Gas Building Chicago, 111. 

Geo. Cressler. Secretary, The Kerr-Murray Co., 1368 Peoples Gas 

Building Chicago, 111. 

T>. K. Crighton, Engineer, Gas Machinery Company Cleveland, Ohio 

J. R. Cunningham, Salesman, Am. Stove Company, 1211 Colllng- 

wood Ave Toledo, Ohio 

F. Q. Cuitfman, Laclede -Christy Clay Products Co St. Louis, Mo. 

D. R. Curtenius, Gen'l. Manager, Kalamazoo Stove Co. .. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A. H. Dane, Kalamazoo Stove Company Kalamazoo, Mich. 

F. G. Dcmielson. Sales Agent, The Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Com- 
pany, 801 Western Reserve Bldg Cleveland, Ohio 

John Dell, Pres., & Gen'l. Manager, Missouri Fire Brick Company, 

Continental Bank Bldg St. Louis, Mo. 

B. W. Denison. District Sales Mgr., Pittsburg Water Heater Co., 

Gas Office Building Detroit, Mich. 

E. S. Dickey, Manager, Chas H. Dickey & Co Baltimore, Md. 

Parr H. Dole, Improved Equipment Company, 60 Wall St. . . New York City 
James De Wolfe, D. S. Agent, Pittsburgh Coal Company, 1124 

Majestic Building Detroit, Mich. 

Allan C. Douglas, Sales Agent, Ehrens & Howard Fire Brick Co. 

.7: St. Louis. Mo. 

A. B. Baton, Western Sales Agent, United Gas Improvement Co. 

1619 Peoples Gas Bldg. Chicago. lU. 

[. C. Elston, Jr., The Geist Company. 822 Ford Bldg Detroit, Mich. 
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W. R. natUry, SUmiiuui, Hamphrtjr Company KmUoommoo, Hioh. 

Wed W. FTMM, Box US Fort Wayne, Ind. 

F. 8. Fiisate, niumlnaUn« Bnslneer, General Qaa li^ht Company 

Kalamaioo, Mich. 

O. N. Oouldln, President, Tlie Western Oae Construction Com- 
pany Fort Wasme, Ind. 

Fay Grow, Sales Kanaffer, Ruud Water Heater Company, S06 Jef- 
ferson Ave Detroit. Mich. 

W. 8. Gultteau, Salesman, Lloyd Constnjctlon Company, MO Green- 

- Ave. ! Detroit. Mich. 



Wm. W. Hackney. Western Gas Construction Company . . Fort Wayne, Ind. 
F. N. Hamerstrom, Com'l Manager, Welsbach Company .. Gloucester, N. J. 
L. C. Hamllnk, Vice-President, The Gas Machinery Co., 715 Clt- 

Isens Bldff. Cleveland. Ohio 

B. S. Hammlll. Manager, B. Nlcoll ft Company, Gen*l Sales Agents, 

PltUbur* Terminal Ralhroad St Coal Co., Wabash Bldff., PltUburgh, Fa. 

Chas. Harbison, Salesman, Resnor Mf ff. Co. Mercer, Fa. 

H. D. Harper. Manager, American Meter Co., 99 So. Jefferson 

St Chicago, m. 

DtrWltt C. Harr, Estate Stove Co., 2100 Lincoln Place No. 6 .. Chicago, Hi. 
H. H. Hegeman, The Kelly & Jones CO., 165 North Clark St. . . Chicago, DL 

John G. Hester, c-o Semet- Sotvay Company Detroit, Mich. 

J. R Hlsslns, Salesman, The Tungstoller Co Cleveland, Ohio 

Jules G. Hoffman, Hammond Bldg. Detroit. Mich. 

J. C. Holdemess. Asst. Sec*y. Eclipse Gas Stove Co Rockford, IlL 

B. H. Hopkins, Ohio Gas Meter Company Cleveland, Ohio 

A. H. Humphrey. President General Gas Light Company, Kalamaaoo, Mich. 
Herbert S. Humphrty. Manufacturer, Humphrey Company, Kalamasoo. Mich. 

John Jennings, Salesman, Welsbach Company Chicago, 111. 

O. E. Jennings, Representative, Michigan Stove Co. Detroit, Mich. 

BenJ. J. Kellum, Manager, Welsbach Company, Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Fenton P. Kelsey, Editor. Gas Record, Monadnock Block Chicago, HI. 

A. T. Knowlson. 101 Congress St Detroit, Mich. 

A. M. Lally, Manager Sales, National Tube Company. 1008 Frick 

Bldg PitUburgh, Pa. 

F. R. Lawrence, Salesman, Rathbone, Sard & Co Aurora, 111. 

Henry I. Lea, Gas E^hgineer, 610 Peoples Gas Bldg. Chicago. 111. 

Nathan G. Leaky, Asst. Sec'y. Michigan Ammonia Works .... Detroit, Mich. 
E. B. Ledbetter, Manager, Detroit Branch, Humphrey Co., 46 W. 

Grand River Ave Detroit, Mich. 

Gabriel B. Levy, Brandt- Dent Co Watertown, Wis. 

Archibald S. B. Little, Gen'l. Manager, Consolidated Gcui Purification 

& Chemical Co Nashville, Tenn. 

A. G. Lloyd. Vice-President, Lloyd Construction Co., 860 Greenwood 

Ave Detroit. Mich. 

E. F. Lloyd. President, Lloyd Construction Company, 860 Greenwood 

Ave Detroit, Mich. 

Howard Lyon, Welsbach Company Gloucester, N. J. 

W. J. McCartney. Salesman, General Gas Light Co Kalamazoo, Mich. 

W. N. McRravy, Manager Barrett Mfg. Co., 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Garnet W. McKee, Manager, Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., . . Rockford, HI. 
Norman Macbeth, Editor Lighting Journal, 60 Church St., New York City 
Edward M. Mancourt, Western Manager. The Consolidated Coal Co. 

1620 Ford Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 

Alphonso Mason, Welsbach Company Gloucester, N. J. 

C. T. Mcuson, Geo. M. Clark Stove Co., 817 Henry Ave., S. E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Robt. Merke, Salesman, Trenkamp Stove & Mfg. Co Cleveland. Ohio 

Lee B. Mettler, Western Sales Mgr., Pittsburg Water Heater Co., 

1105 Peoples Gas Building Chicago, 111. 
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Thos. D. Miller, Spec. Representative, Tlie Consolidation Coal Co., 

Fisher BlAg. Chicago, HI. 

A. F. Milllken, Sales Manager, Geo. M. Clark & Cd., 82 Michigan 

Ave. Chicago, lU. 

Chas. S. Mode, Salesman, Alter Light Company, 40-42 Franklin 

St Chicago, m. 

T. J. Moran, Salesman, A. B. Stove Company Battle Creek, Mich. 

Chas. ES. Mueller, Sales Dept.^ Hays Mfg. Co Erie, Pa. 

H. J. Nicholson, 2nd Vice-President, Ruud Mfg. Co. Pittsburg, Pa. 

Gtoo. Osius, Sec'y and Treas., Michigan Ammonia Works .... Detroit, Mich. 
Geo. W. Parker, Bastem Sales Agent, Parker Russell Mining & Mfg. 

CO.. 46 Broadway New York City 

John F. Parker, Salesman, Eclipse Gas Stove Co Rockford, 111. 

R. F. Pierce, ni. Engineer, Welsbach Co Gloucester, N. J. 

Roger W. Polk, Laclede Christy Clay Products Co St. Louis, Mo. 

E. G. Pond, Salesman, Ideal Mfg. Co., 424 Canfleld Ave Detroit, Mich. 

J. L. Potter, Treasurer, The Fuller-Warren Cbmpany .... Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chas. H. Prints, Gen'l. Sales Agent firtacey Mfg. Co Cincinnati, Ohio 

GTeo. F. Pulford, SREilesman, American Car & Foundry Company Detroit, Mich. 

W. C. Quinn, Salesman, Rathbone, Sard & Co Aurora, 111. 

M. G. Resmolds, Pres., Resmolds Gas Regulator Co Anderson, Ind. 

A. J. Robus, Engineer, Evens & Howard Fire Brick Co., 920 Market 

St ■ St. Louis, Mo. 

D. R. Russell, President, Parker-Russell Mining A Mfg. Co.. 601 

Liggett Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 

Murray W. Sales, Murray W. Sales Co., 76 Jefferson Ave Detroit, Mich. 

J. D. Sayer, EIngineer, Improved Equipment Company, 60 Wall 

Street New York City 

H. D. Stchall, Gen'l. Sales Manager, Detroit Stove Works .... Detroit, Mich. 
Chas. C. Schneider, Manager, Detroit Of&ce, Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass 

& Glass Co., 68 Griswold St Detroit, Mich. 

H. L. Schutt, Salesman, Wm. M. Crane Co., 32 Linden Ave. . . Buffalo, N. Y. 
Herbert Senger, Salesman, Consolidated Gas Purification & Chemical 

Co., 101 Park Ave New Work City, N. Y. 

Wta. Seymour, Sault Ste. Marie Ontario, Canada 

Arthur M. Smith, Gas Machinery Co., 716 Citizens Bldg. .... Cleveland, Ohio 

Chas. S. Smith, Salesman, Ringen Stove Co St. Louis, Mo. 

f\>rd S. Smith, Treas., Smith Chandelier Co., No. 2666 E. Grand 

Blvd Detroit, Mich. 

T. J. Smith, Jr., Salesman, Pittsburg Water Heater Co Pittsburg, Pa. 

Arthur Smyly, Western Manager, Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 

22nd and Morgan &ta Chicago, HL 

Andrew J. Stacey, G. S. A., Stacey Mfg. Co Cincinnati, Ohio 

Edw. W. Steinmueller, Western Gas Construction Company 

• • Fort Wayne, Ind. 

W. B. Steinwedell, Sec'y., Gas Machinery Co., 7.19 Citizens Bldg. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Chester N. Stevens, Asst. Manager Barrett Mfg. Company, 1200 

Otis Building Chicago, 111. 

F. E. Stevens, Pres., The Corbett-Stevens Co., 1107 Harrison 

Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 

J. R. Srtraln, Michigan Stove Company Chicago, 111. 

L. J. Strause, President, Strause Gas Iron Co., 1423 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. P. Swarts, Salesman, A. T. Knowlson Co., 101 Congress St. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Harry Swindell, Salesman, Holophane Co Newark, Ohio 

Frank Toupalick, Sales Manager, Art Stove Company Detroit, Mich. 

S. L. VanNoorden, State Representative, Jas. B. Clow & Sons, 842- 

868 Franklin St Chicago, HL 

B. G. VanWie, Gen'l. Supt., Detroit Stove Works Detroit, Mich. 

Chas. W. Wardell, lUumlnating Engineer, Welsbach Co. . . Gloucester, N. J. 
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W. F. Wcadley, 8alM Maaacer, Q«n«iml Qaa Ui^t Co.. Kalamaioo, Mich. 
John A. WMton, Detroit Stove WoHu. 412 Walnut St. .... Lansing, Mich. 
Lelffh Wlckbam. Walkman, Pariier Ruaaell Mining * Utg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. Wysockl, President, Aurora Mantle * Lamp Co Aurora, HI. 

L. B. Tounir, fi'ialea Maaacer, Michigan Store Works Detroit, Mich. 

A. L. Zwisler, President. American Qaa IJ«ht Co Kalamasoo, Mich. 
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CONSTITUTION 

of the 

Michigan Gas Association 



I. 

NAME. 



1. The name of this Association shall be The Michigan Gas 
Association. 

II. 

OBJECTS. 

2. The object of this Association shall be the promotion 
and advancement of knowledge, scientific and practical, in all 
matters relating to the construction and management of gas 
works, and the manufacture, distribution and consumption of gas. 

3. The establishment and maintenance of a spirit of fra- 
ternity between the members of the Association, by social inter- 
course, and by friendly exchange of information and ideas on 
the before-mentioned subject matters. 

4. The inducement and extension of more cordial and 
friendly relations between the manufacturers of gas and their 
patrons, based upon mutuality of interests. 

III. 
MEMBERS. 

5. The members of this Association shall consist of three 
classes — ^active, associate and honorary members. 
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6. To be eligible for active membership, a person must be 
an officer or an employe of a gas company. 

6a. Any person directly or indirectly connected with the 
management of gas works, of gas machinery, or who may be 
skilled therein, shall be eligible as an associate member of this 
Association. Sudi members shall be proposed, balloted for and 
received in the same manner and be subject to the same fees and 
annual dues, as active members, and shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and courtesies of the Association, except the right to 
vote, hold office, or participate in the management of its business 
affairs. 

7. Honorary members shall be gentlemen whose scientific 
or practical knowledge in matters relating to the gas industry, 
and whose efforts and interests in behalf of said industry shall 
recommend them to the Association. 

8. Every application for active and associate menri)ership 
shall be made in writing to the Secretary, indorsed by two active 
members, and must contain an agreement of the applicant to com- 
ply with the requirements of the constitution if elected. The ap- 
plication shall be referred to the executive committee, and, if ap- 
proved by them, shall be submitted to the Association for action, 
and the votes of two-thirds of the members present shall be nec- 
essar}' to an election. If any applicant fails of election no notice 
of his application shall be made in the minutes. 

9. Honorary members shall be proposed by the executive 
committee, at a general meeting of the Association. 

10. Active and associate members shall pay an initiation fee 
of three dollars ($3), which shall include one year's dues, at the 
meeting at which they are elected, and dues thereafter in the 
sum of three dollars ($3) annually, which shall be paid in ad- 
vance. 

11. Any member may retire from membership by giving 
written notice to that effect to the Secretary, and by paying all 
annual dues to that date, unless released from said payment by 
a vote of the executive committee. Any member whose dues sliall 
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remain unpaid for a term of three years may be dropped from the 
roll of membership by a vote of the executive committee. 

12. A member dropped from the roll for the non-pa)rment 
of dues may, upon paying the amount he owes the Association, 
be reinstated at the option of the executive committee. 

13. Honorary members shall not be required to make anjy 
payments or contributions to the Association. They shall be en- 
titled to all the privileges of the Association except voting, hold- 
ing office and attendance on executive session of the Association. 

14. A member may be expelled from the Association by a 
report and motion to that effect made by the executive committee 
at any general meeting of the Association; the vote shall be by 
ballot, and shall require two-thirds of the votes cast for its 
adoption. 

IV. 

MANAGEMENT. 

15. The affairs of the Association shall be managed by the 
executive committee, subject to the control of the Association by 
its action in general meetings. It shall be composed of the 
President, Vice-President and the President for the preceding 
year. All questions before the executive committee shall be de- 
cided by a majority vote. The executive committee shall have 
power to fill vacancies in its own body. 

16. Previous to each annual meeting, the executive com- 
mittee shall appoint a nominating committee, none of whom shall 
be members of the executive committee. The nominating com- 
mittee shall, at the annual meeting, present a list of officers whom 
they recommend for election for the ensuing year. 

V. 
OFFICERS. 

17. The officers shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be elected annually by ballot 
and assume office on the first day of the month next following 
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their election. One person may be elected to the offices of both 
Secretary and Treasurer, and if so shall receive $100.00 per year 
salary. (Amended Sept. 1909, to $300.00 per year.) 

18. The President, or in his absence, the Vice-President, 
shall preside at all meetings of the Association, or of committees, 
at which he is present. He may call meetings of the officers or 
committees whenever he deems it advisable to do so ; and he shall 
be required to call a meeting of the executive committee on the 
written request of three members of the Association. 

19. The Secretary shall take minutes of all proceedings of 
the Association and of the executive conumttee, and enter them 
in the proper books for the purpose. He shall conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Association ; read minutes and notices of all 
meetings, and also papers and communications, if the authors 
wish it ; collect all dues and initiation fees ; and perform whatever 
other duties may be required by diis constitution pertaining to 
his office. 

20. The Secretary shall send notices to all members of the 
Association at least fourteen days before each general meeting, 
mentioning the papers to be read, and any special business to be 
brought before the meeting. 

21. The Treasurer shall receive and safely keep all initia- 
tion fees, dues and funds of the Association; shall keep correct 
accounts of the same, and pay all bills approved by the Presi- 
dent or a member of the executive committee and he shall make 
an annual report to be submitted to the Association. 

VI. 

MEETINGS AND PROCEEDINGS. 

22. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on 
the third Wednesday, Thursday and Friday after the first Mon- 
day in September of each year, at such place as shall be designat- 
ed at the preceding annual meeting. Special meetings a.tid ex- 
ecutive sessions may be called at the option of the executjive com- 
mittee. 
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22a. By a majority vote of the executive cocnmittee, a vote 
of the Association may be taken by mail, and the Secretary is 
hereby authorized to enter the result of said vote upon his journal 
as the decision of the Association upon the subject voted upon. 

23. At the annual meetings of the Association the order of 
business shall be: 

1. Roll call. 

2. The reading of the minutes of last meeting, if called for. 

3. The report of the executive committee. 

4. The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer. 

5. The reports of special committees. 

6. The address of the President. 

7. The reading of papers and discussion of same. 

8. The election of officers. 

9. General business. 

24. At other general meetings of the Association the order 
of business shall be the same except as to the 4th and 8th clauses. 

25. All ordinary questions shall be decided by any con- 
venient system of open voting ; and seven members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

26. Questions of a special nature shall be decided by ballot. 

2T. All papers read at the meetings of the Association must 
relate to matters either directly or indirectly connected with the 
objects of the Association and must be approved by the executive 
committee before being read. 

28. All papers, drawings, or models submitted to the meet- 
ing of the Association shall be and remain the property of the 
authors. 

VII. 
AMENDMENTS. 

29. All propositions for adding to, or altering any of the 
provisions of the foregoing constitution, shall be laid before the 
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executive committee, who may bring them before the tiesLt gen* 
eral meeting of the Association if they sec fit; and such com- 
ndttee shall be bound to do so on the requisition, in writing, of 
any five members of the Association. All proposed amendments 
or additions to the constitution shall be presented by the executive 
committee in their regular report to the Association during the 
first session of any regular meeting; and the voting upon their 
adoption shall be made the first order of business for the second 
session of the meeting. Such propositions shall be decided by 
ballot, and shall require two-thirds of the votes cast for their 
adoption. 

VIII. 

RULES OF ORDER. 

30. Cushing's Manual shall govern in all cases and ques- 
tions not already provided for in this constitution. 
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